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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE WEEK * 


Two great novels come to the screen this summer. Gregory Peck (left), as 


et Ee ? SN 
Globe 


Captain Ahab, nails gold piece to the mast for the first man to spot Moby 
Dick. John Huston produced the Herman Melville novel. Napoleon's army 
retreats from Moscow in Paramount's War and Peace. Other movies ahead: 
Great Locomotive Chase (Disney) and The King and ! (20th Century). 


What to Expect Next Year 


To climax its first year of weekly service, Scholastic Teacher invited 
seven authorities to look into the future of seven current issues and events: 
Federal aid, integration, teacher shortage, educational television, the NEA 
Centennial, shortage of scientists and engineers, and continued citizen par- 
ticipation in education. We present their views. 

We return to your desk in mid-September to help you keep up on the 
important business of education with America’s only education weekly. 


Integration Report 


By DON SHOEMAKER 
Director, Southern Education 
Reporting Service 

Southern Education Reporting Ser- 
vice, which publishes Southern School 
News for the use of educators, public 
officials, interested lay citizens and 
news media, is a non-partisan, fact- 
finding agency. It is not an advocate of 
any position in the segregation-deseg- 
regation controversy. 

According to our factual reports re- 
ceived regularly from working news- 
men, it is apparent that 1956-57 will 
repeat the previous year: that is, it 
will be a year of litigation and legisla- 
tion—and_ resolution. 

Desegregation will continue in the 
“border states” of Delaware, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 


Missouri, and Texas, though with con- 
tinued resistance in some areas of these 
states to both principle and practice. 
It will be spotty in the mid-South, It 
will move very, very slowly—if at all— 
in the Deep South states of Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. 

In the first quarter of 1956, five 
state legislatures adopted more than 40 
measures to maintain segregation, and 
as many adopted resolutions of inter 
position. Some 40 desegregation cases 
are pending in the courts. Protagonists 
of integration have announced they will 
file school entrance petitions and suits 
in all states where there is resistance, 
and these will be meeting the challenge 
of new legislation and of court interpre- 
tation. In these areas a long period of 
litigation obviously is ahead, with much 
of the Southern region on record as 
pledged to fight desegregation by every 
legal means possible. ; 


Federal Aid Near 


By FRED M. HECHINGER 

Education Editor, N. Y. Herald Tribune 

The White House Conference 
endorsed Federal aid for school con 
struction by more than two to one. 
President Eisenhower has sent a mes- 
sage to Congress urging such aid. The 
Democrats have a bill of their own in 
which aims at the same 


has 


committee 
thing. 

With such overwhelming support, 
what could stop Federal aid? An anti 
segregation amendment could; but 
there are ways of defeating it on the 
floor and passing the bill. Inaction on 
the part of Congress could; but it 
would be a dangerous kind of inaction 

especially in an election year. 

So—there is still hope for the bill, 
and if it isn’t passed in this session, it 
almost inevitably will be within a year. 
What then? The same old problem of 
getting the local communities to keep 
up their efforts. Federal aid can and 
must help, but can do no more than 
that, 


Science Shortage 


By JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR. 
President, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


We can be certain of one thing about 
the shortage of engineers and scientists 
in 1956-57. It will continue, Estimates 
are that the supply has increased by 
perhaps 2,000 this year. We now have 
some 27,000 candidates for 47,000 
jobs, The increase should continue—but 
demand will also increase. 

Hopeful signs abound, however. 
Public interest is aroused, Government 
and industry are supporting education 
more actively. Scholarships and other 
incentives are multiplying. Applications 
of technological students are rising. 
Eventually the crisis will pass, but the 
end of it is not within sight. 


More Teachers 


By FRANK W. HUBBARD 
Director, NEA Research Division 


This year’s annual study of supply 


_ and demand by the NEA Research Di- 


vision contains a note of optimism. 
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There will be an approximate 10 per 
cent gain in the total number of new 
teachers completing teacher prepara- 
tion in June 1956 as compared with 
June 1955. Especially encouraging is 
the gain in the number of young peo- 
ple completing training in high school 
teaching fields, In the absence of active 
war and violent economic changes the 
gains should be as large or even slightly 
larger in 1956-57 

During the past year the total enroll 
ment in public elementary and second 
ary schools increased about 4 per cent 
the total number of teachers employed 
also increased about 4 per cent. 


Citizen's Role 


By HENRY TOY, JR. 
Director, National Citizens Council 
for Better Schools 
All evidence points toward increased 
citizen participation in school affairs. 


There are more citizens’ committees on 
the local level than ever before. An 
estimated 12-15,000 are at work on a 
continuing basis. Furthermore, state 
citizens’ committees are now operating 
in 38 of the states. Percentagewise, this 
increase over groups existing half a 
dozen years ago is phenomenal. 

But even more important than the 
numbers is the work these groups are 
doing and planning. Most of them have 
beyond the brick-and-mortar 
stage and are tackling—ably—such prob 
lems as the goals of the schools, plan- 
ning for exceptional children, over-all, 
long-term programs of school finance. 

Having recognized the dire necessity 
for citizen interest and help in solving 
problems, there’s no turning 
back to a lesser degree of participation 
by a representative section of a com- 
munity, state, or nation. All arrows point 
forward and the inevitable result is a 
confident expectation that school prob- 
lems will be met and solved. 


moved 


school 


ETV Expanding 


By RALPH STEETLE 
Executive Director, Joint Council 
on Educational Television 


By the close of 1957, thirty educa 
tional television stations will be servic- 
ing an area encompassing almost 60,- 
000,000 people. Performance of sta 
tions now on the air gives evidence that 
significant programs will continue to 
be developed for the educational and 
cultural needs of in- and out-of-school 
population, 

Familiarity of teachers and faculty 
with the potentials of television for 
teaching will increase their involve- 
ment in about 200 closed-circuit sys 
tems, Cooperation between educationa! 
institutions and community leaders will 
increase, and educational television sta 
tions will begin to achieve a stability 
earned by important service to their 
areas. 


Ride a Scenic Dome like this, at no extra fare, to the National Education Association Convention in Portland, Ore., July 1-6 


Canadian Pacific presents Canada’s spectacular panorama from 


The Canadian 


Take your trip of a lifetime via Banff and Lake Lovise 
aboard Canada’s only stainless stee! Scenic Dome Stream- 
liner. 

Take THE CANADIAN across 2,881 miles of breath-taking 
Canadian Rocky scenery. Reach Vancouver refreshed and 
exhilarated. 

Your choice of coach, tourist or first class accommoda- 
tions. All seats are reserved and there are splendid lounge 
facilities. You can dine in either a Deluxe Dining Room 
Car or the economical Skyline Coffee Shop. 

Plan your trip now. THE CANADIAN is in daily service 
between Montreal and Vancouver and Toronto and Van- 
couver. For details contact your local agent or Canadian 
Pacific in principal cities in U. S. or Canada. 
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NEA Centennial 


By JOHN LESTER BUFORD 
President, National Education Assn. 


The National Education Association 
will celebrate its centennial anniversary 
throughout 1957 and has set up a Com- 
mission of lay and professional people 
to guide the program. This Commission 
has chosen the theme, “An Educated 
People Moves Freedom Forward,” and 
has set up as objectives 

1. To consider the decisive role of 
education in a changing world. 

2. To stimulate action for adequate 
education of increasing millions 

3. To strengthen teaching profession 


in service to people of all ages 


Plans include projects ranging in 


character from pure celebration to se 


rious critical examination of the role | 


of the schools in American life 





Summer Conventions 


Biggest of the coming summer con 
ventions is NEA’s 94th in Portland, 
Ore. Others included in Far West 

Natl. Cong. of Parents and Teachers 
(San Francisco}: May 20-23. 

Classroom Teachers Natl. Conterence 
(Portland, Ore.): July 8-20 

Natl. School Public Relations Assn 
Seminar (San Francisco): July 9-14 

Tomorrow the Middle States Council 
for the Social Studies opens a two-day 
meeting in Washington. On June 26, 
some 3,000 home economics teachers 
and home economists begin a four-day 


meeting of the Amer. Home Economics | 
Assn. At AHEA convention, Scholastic | 


Magazines booth will feature magazines 
Co-ed and Practical Home Economics. 


Letter to the Editor 


BRAINWASHING 


Why was nothing mentioned [in March | 


15 Scholastic Teacher| about the particu 
lar factor that Major Mayer mentioned 
veral times in his report, namely, that 
the one third who succumbed represented 
basically a failure to provide firm religious 
background and faith and again, “that 
the man who had a strong religious faith 
often was the one who ‘remained unshak 
ible, and who ‘resisted every overture of 
the enemy r 
Why. we ask, was the religious factor 

not mentioned? Was it merely poor jour 
nalistic reporting? or was it prejudiced 
ecularistic educationalism? 

Arthur L. Amt, Executive Secretary 

Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 

Wausau, Wis 


(What Major Mayer says about religious 
influence is indeed important. Space limits 
dictated our focus on education factors. 
Readers will find full text in U. S. News & 
World Report, Feh. 24.—Ed 





Step aboard and 
you're “in Japan" 


TO JAPAN 
AND HONG KONG 
VIA HAWAII 


New York . Chicago 
Sen Francisco. Los Angeles 
Seattie - Washington, 0. C 

Honolulu 


C French Canada will welcome you 


"Steve wes sure right about JAL!’ So runs 
the talk among friends who fly the Pacific 
In JAL’s Deluxe cabin, kimono blend happily 
with choice American cuisine... traditional 
hospitality with modern luxury. No wonder 
so many pleasant memories are made aboard 
JAL's giant, American-piloted DC-6B's, Let 
your travel agent plan your trip. Ask him 
about JAL’s convenient Credit Plan. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


WInGS OF THE NEW JAPAN 
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Canada’s Ocean Playground 


NOVA 
SCOTIA 


New auto ferry, “Bluenose,”’ 
between Bar Harbor, Maine, 
and Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 





| 


with old-time hospitality. Write for 
free rood maps and bocklets to: 


Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parlie . ’ 
re 4 NOVA SCOTIA 


ment Buildings, Quebec City, Con 
ada; or 46 Rockefeller Plaza, New TRAVEL BUREAU 


York 20, N.Y 


La Province de Please send free Viserature to: WT 


New York Office: 247 Park Ave,,N.¥.17,N.¥ 





SUMMER PACKAGE SOUTH 


Wrap yourself up a fabulous vacation 


RAVEL, like celery and hot dogs, 

m comes neatly wrapped in pack- 
ages. Some of the most inviting sum- 
mer packages take you south—to Flor- 
ida’s Gold Coast or Gulf Coast, Mexico, 
Central America, New Orleans, You can 
hover over a bargain counter of more 
than 50 packages to the Caribbean. 

Package vacations are great for com- 
parative shoppers. Some tours include 
all meals and extensive sightseeing; 
other packages give you only round- 
trip transportation and hotel space, 
Whichever you choose, you won't buy 
a “pig in a poke”; carriers are careful 
to tell you just what's included. 

In the beguiling Caribbean, “off” 
season is “on” for package vacationers, 
Hotel rates are lower, reservations are 
easier to get—yet the breezy trade 
winds keep temperatures down to five 
legrees over winter averages (summer 
laytime averages—90 degrees). 

Aviana (Colombian National Air 
ways) gives you a several 
Calypso Cruises” to Jamaica’s Mon- 
tego Bay and Ocho Rios playlands, 
starting at $285 (plus tax) for round 
trip from New York and eight days at 
Montego Bay. If you'd range further 
afield, try Avianca’s 23-day, 7,300-mile 
tour of the Caribbean, with landfall at 
ogg | Haiti, the Dominican Repub 
ic, Puerto Rico, Martinique, Trinidad, 
lobago (or Barbados), Venezuela, and 
Colombia—all for $810 (no tax). 

Want a shipboard holiday? Avianca 
offers a 14-day air-sea tour to Jamaica 
and Haiti, with a cruise back to New 
York aboard a Panama Lines ship 
$420 up (plus tax) for this package. 


choice of 


if Bermuda's pink coral strands 
tempt you, take one of the many invit- 
ing Caribbean tours offered by BOAC- 
BWIA. Sample: Puerto Rico, Barbados, 
Trinidad, Bermuda—15 days, $486 up 
(plus tax). 

If you follow Pan American's “Outer 
Circle,” you'll land at Puerto Rico, 
Antigua, Martinique, Trinidad, Cura- 
cao, Haiti, and Jamaica—16 days, $635 
(no tax). Look into this airline’s many 
other wonderful trips, including its Mex- 
ico-Central America-Caribbean combi- 
nations. 

At the Miami bargain counter, you'll 
find stacks of Caribbean packages of- 
fered by Eastern Air Lines, National 
Airlines, Delta Air Lines, and Pan 
American. Sample: seven days in Nas- 
sau—$64 up, plus air fare. National Air- 
lines’ Cuba package wraps up four 
days in Havana and another four at the 
sumptuous Internacional Hotel at Vara- 
dero Beach (Cuba's summer “social 
center’) for only $45, plus air fare. 

In Miami Beach you've a choice of 
Eastern’s “Happy Holidays,” National's 
“Piggy Bank” vacations, Delta's “Mil- 
lionaire Dveam Vacations,” and railroad 
and bus packages. Both Eastern and 
National offer “seven days, six nights 
in fabulous Florida” from $19 to $47.50, 
plus air fare. The Seaboard Railroad's 
package gives you New York round trip 
and seven days at an ocean-front hotel 
for the amazing total of $83.37 (plus 
tax). 


Report from Miami 
From Miami, we bring you a report 
by Madeline S. Riffey (assistant refer- 


Delta-C & 8 Air Lines 


Haiti is just one of the many Caribbean isles available in enticing ‘packages.’ 


ence librarian, Univ. of Miami Library) 
on what ALA members can expect to 
find package-wise, next month: 

The “season” in Miami Beach has 
lost its calendar boundaries. American 
Library Association members here for 
the June convention will find themselves 
just as pampered as the beach-baskers 
of January—both in the fabulous hotels 
of the Gold Coast, and the equally 
fabulous new motels of the “Sunny Isle 
strip,” just north of Miami Beach city 
limits. 

Both hotels and “strip” motels offer 
air-conditioning, private beaches, swim- 
ming pools, and radio and TV equipped 
rooms. Rivals of the deluxe hotels are 
new super-motels on the “strip,” like 
the ocean-front Chateau, with drive-in 
registration service, putting green, and 
French sidewalk cafe. Or the Dunes, 
with night club and indoor ice skating 
rink. With all these frills, it's hard to 
tell motels from hotels these days. The 
test: a motel is a motel as long as a 
driver can park his car in front of his 
room or apartment. 

Motel or hotel? It’s a matter of per- 
sonal taste in Miami Beach. A car isn't 
essential, but if you like to drive you 
can rent one for as little as $20 a week. 

Motels place more emphasis than 
hotels on kitchenette apartments and 
informal atmosphere. Sorse motels cater 
to family trade, and provide supervised 
play areas and equipment for children 

the Dunes has a “Good Riddance” 
room, and the Thunderbird a more tact- 
ful “Papoose Room.” 

In summer, you won't find much dif 
ference between the daily rates of 
hotels and motels. Air lines will book 
your package vacation in hotel or 
motel, as you wish, For detailed infor 
mation about hotels, consult the Hotel 
Red Book. And if you'd like to know 
more about motel life, write to Mr. 
Mike Wassell, Secretary, Greater Miami 
Beach Motel Assn., 17501 Collins Ave., 
Miami Beach.—Madeline S. Riffey 


Newest mecca for package vacation- 
rs is Mexico City. Delta’s five-day va 
cation there includes trips to Taxco and 
Xochimileo—$53.50 up, plus air fare. 
Another surprise package is Eastern’s 
seven-day “Happy Holiday” in Mexico 
City—only $60, plus air fare—and only 
one of the many bargains you can wrap 
up for yourself, in the supermarket of 
package travel » 
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> If you haven't yet mapped your vaca- 
tion, here are last-minute holiday sug- 
gestions. 

How about a study tour to Russia? 
You can explore the USSR on a tom 
led by Dr. Frank Munk (Reed College, 
Ore.), 40 days this summer, $1,920—o1 
on one of seven individual tour itin 
eraries, any time, 16 to 30 days from 
New York, $1,012 up. Information from 
Assn, for Academic Travel Abroad, 40 
FE. 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

If you'd like to extend a European 
trip to include Russia, take a nine-day 
cruise-tour from Stockholm to Lenin- 
grad and Moscow this summer—$172 
up. Reservations from Linjebuss Inter 
national, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 


> First study tour of its kind ever spon 
sored by the American Museum of 


The ®t 
anden Province” 


ee 


invites you to 
unparalleled delights 


ec’: Prince Edward Island offers 
acomplete, restful, memorable change. 
It’s a different world, which you can 
reach quickly and inexpensively by 
car, train, boat, bus or plane. 

And when you get there, here you'll 
find Canada at its best—the Garden 
Province, the Eden Spot, an unspoiled, 
idyllic paradise, friendly, beautiful, 
exotic. Here are the finest uncrowded 
beaches north of Florida . . . refreshing 
water temperature averaging 70° all 
summer ... boating. . . fishing. . . 
golf... tennis. . . comfortable rooms 
..- fascinating shops... delightful liv- 
ing at very reasonable prices. 


For free descriptive literature 
and full information, write to 


George V. Fraser, 
Director Travel Bureau, 
Box ST, Charlottetown, 
P.E.1., Canada 


mammoth 


| Aug. 5 
| skiing, 





Natural History gives you the chance to 
study the history and culture of Mexico 
and Central America—five weeks in 
July and August, $860, In-service credit 
available. Information from tour leader 
C. Bruce Hunter, Supervisor of Adult 
Programs, American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, Central Park W. at 79th 
St., New York 24, N. Y 


» Follow in the footsteps of Life's “Pic 
ture History of Western Man” and get 
six units of social science credit to boot, 
on the “History of Western Man” Euro- 
pean study tour co-sponsored by Cali- 
fornia’s Fresno, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco, and Sacramento state colleges 


52 days, $1,595. Write to tour coordi- | 


nator, Miss Dorothy Tollefsen, Summer 
Sessions Office, San Diego State Col- 
lege, San Diego 15, Calif. 


> Closer to home, look into these tes- 
tival highlights: the Boston Arts Festi- 
val, June 9-23... the Aspen Music 
Festival, in the Colorado highlands, 


June 27-Sept. 2... Albuquerque's 250th | 


birthday celebration in New Mexico, 
July 4-14—music festival and a pageant 


with a cast of 2,000. . . jazz festival at | 


Newport, R. L, July 6-8 .. . San Die- 
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"Now _| can 
AFFORD "TO 


“TRAVEL 
ABROAD... 


go's Fiesta del Pacifico, July 19-Aug. 1 |) 
Shakespeare Festival, aquacade, and |§ 


pageant, “The 
. . Seattle’s Seafair, July 27- 
boat races, parades, 


Story” 


| » Even if you stay home this summer, 
| you can enjoy the American Geographi- 


“Magic Carpet Tours.” 


cal Society's 


Every month you explore a different | 


country, with an informative guide- 


book-album and a sheaf of color illus- | 
Best | 


trations to mount in the album. 
“tour” buy we've seen for the money 


$1 a month. From American Geographi- | 


cal Society, 501 Franklin Ave., Garden 
City, N. Y. 

» Correction: jacob J, Fraier, first prize 
winner in the Foreign Travel Division 
of the Scholastic Teacher Travel Story 


Awards, teaches English at Monticello | 


Jr. H. S., Cleveland Heights, Ohio—not 
New York, as reported April 26. 
Auprey Noa 


TRAVEL 


STORY 
CONTEST 


Have a good summer! Write up your 
travels, Enter 9th annual Travel Story 
Awards. Announcement in September. 
Teachers, school administrators, and 
librarians are eligible for the contest. 


California | 


water- | 


“Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am’s popular world-wide 
tourist service—and the original 


Pan Am ‘Pay-Later’ Plan” 


@ Comes summer, budgets need 
not stay teachers from foreign 
travel. Finance your trip with 
the Pan Am “Pay-Later’’ Plan 
... pay 10% down, the balance 
in up to 20 monthly instalments. 
Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and 
out of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 
Write for your copy of “Ad 
ventures in Education,” Pan Am’s 
up-to-date travel directory, With 
it you will receive a free trial 
copy of “Pan American World 
Airways Teacher.’ George Gard 
ner, Educationa! Director, Dept 
108, Box 1908, New York 17, N.Y 


Pan AMERICAN 








‘4orld’s Most Experienced Airline 





Public Seeing Award Winners 


month, Scholastic 
judges worked their 
175,000 entries 
55,000 writing entries, to announce the 


his Magazines 
through an 


and 


way 
avalanche of art 
names of the year's top winners in the 


various literary and art 
At the same time, we opened our 29th 
enmual National High School Art Ex 
hibition at Pittsburgh's Carnegie Insti 
tute 


winning 


competitions 


amd prepared to display award 
Rockefeller 


Savings Bank, in 


photographs at 
Centers East River 
New York 

The Pittsburgh show, which features 
1,500 prize-winning art pieces, will con 


me Cn emey — 
LESS THAN 6 HOURS TO SUNNY 
as 


MONTEGO BAY + KINGSTON 


In less than 6 hours from New York 
. you're sunbathing in Jamaica, 
delightful living for every budget. 
Fly there luxuriously on AVIANCA, 
First Class or Tourist. 
Ask your Travel Agent about 
all-expense Calypso Cruises 


THE ONLY NON-STOP 
SUPER CONSTELLATION SERVICE 


AVIANCA 


Oldest Airline in the Americas 


PUN AMERICAN Geni dan 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5600 BY MAIL 


QUICK! — EASY! — PRIVATE! 

If yeu need money — any amount from $50 to 1600 — cut 
out end mal thie ad for complete detaiis of confidential 

BY MAIL pian No co-signers, no endorsers 
Completely private dehoot hoard, merehantes, friends 
will not Kaew you are applying for aloan Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
your signature only Repay in convenient monthly 
inetall t not nv ary to pay on prinet during 
summer vacation if your eslary stops! ull details 
mailed in plala envelope Cut out and mail this ed today! 


Statef inance Co. 323 Securities Bldg. Op: U C15) Omaha? Ned. 
NAME anewes 
ADDRES — 
orry CRAVE. nowce<me 





Oecugetion 





Amoun! foo went to borrow & 








tinue through May 31. The Rockefeller 
Center exhibit opens a one-month stand 
on June 2. 
Samples of 
appear in the May 17 issues of Senior 
Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, World 
Week, and Practical English, as well as 
the May Literary Cavalcade 
Writing awards winners 


award-winning entries 


junior divi- 
announced in the 
Junior Scholastic, while senior awards 
are in Literary Cavalcade. The 55,000 
entries in this 31st literary competition 
included those submitted in the national 


sion, «are current 


contest as well as entries in regional 
sponsored by the Hartford 
Courant, Detroit News. 
Washington Evening Star 


awards 
(Conn.,) and 

Judges in the nine senior and junior 
writing divisions and in the many art 
included distin- 
guished writers, artists, and educators 


classifications many 


Named Advisers 


Two of the eight editorial advisory 
boards for Scholastic Magazines will 
| meet for the first time Friday, May 25, 
in our New York headquarters. 
Scholastic Teacher advisers 
Harry H. Rigg, Detroit, Mich.; 
Willard G. Nitschke, Austin, Tex.; Mrs 
Pauline P. Backus, Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. 
Catherine B. Smith, Wellsburg, W. Va.; 
Alma Brown, Johnson County, Kans.; 
Leonard A. Viteha, Cleveland; Virginia 
Belle Lowers, Los Angeles; Dorothy G 
Potter, Hartford; and James M. Lanz, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Advisers for Co-ed, the new 


Mrs. 


maga 
zine for home economics students 


Doris E. Dierkes, Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Philadelphia; Dorothy Ellen 
jones, Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Cleveland; Mrs. Margaret B. Long, 
County Supervisor of Homemaking 
Education, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mrs. Mary 
Alice Ryan, Guilderland Central High 
School, Guilderland Center, N.  Y.; 
Katherine A. Tucker, Consultant in 
Home Economics, Topeka, Kans.; Mrs 
tex Todd Withers, Chief, Homemaking 
Division, Office of Voca 
Lansing, Mich. 


Education 
tional Education 


New Films 


‘Worms” to Wings—12 
Human Machine—14 mins.; Cicada 
Insect Methuselah—12 mins.; The Bird 
Community — 12 mins.; Treasures in 
6 mins. All color or b&w. Moody 
Institute of Science, Educational Film 
Division, 11428 Santa Monica Blvd 
West Los Angeles 25, Calif 

Transportation: America’s Inland 
Waterways—1% reels; Life in Cold Lands 
(Eskimo Village)—1 reel; Eighteenth 
Century England: People and Places—| 
reel; India and Pakistan: Lands and 
Peoples 1% reels. All bé&w 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, Il. (June re 


leases, ) 


mins.; The 


Snou 


cn lor or 


Coming Out of the Woods—21 mins 
b&w. New 
labs developing 
Sponsored by Timber Engineering Co. 
loan. Bray Studios, 729 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y 

Karl Knath’s Cape Cod—14 
color. The artist and his paintings. 
Decufilm Productions, 417 E. 61 Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. 


color o1 uses of wood and 


work iW new uses 
Free 


mits 


Fifth grade teacher Mrs. Mary Wille, Lawson (Mo.) Schools, shows students how to 
use papier-mache relief globe they helped to construct. It's easy to make: Blow 
up a balloon to full capacity. Tear newspapers into strips and paste on balloon 
to thickness of half-inch. When globe is dry, paint over it with desired colors. 





Teaching Guide 
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for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


New Red Challenge (p. 20) 


American History, World History 
Digest of the Article 

Instead of the civil wars which split 
Korea and Viet Nam, Russia is 
seeking to win the cold war by turn- 
ing a “peace-loving” face toward the 
underdeveloped, newly independent na- 
tions. While posing as a champion of 
backward areas, the Russians have swal- 
lowed up more than 700,000,000 peo- 
ple belonging to 13 formerly independ- 
ent nations. The Russians have em- 
barked upon an economic aid program 
with much loud talking but very lit- 
tle accomplishment. 

The United States since the end of 
World War II has advanced billions in 
economic aid to countries all over the 
world and has made available technical 
assistance to backward areas. We have 
also sought to prevent further Russian 
imperialist expansion by organizing va- 
rious defensive pacts with pro-Western 
nations. Although the Russians have 
been smiling more in recent months, 
we are continuing to keep a careful 
eye on cur military defenses. 

We continue to befriend colonial 
countries, including those who are seek- 
ing their freedom from our allies, But 
our sympathy for colonies is tempered 
by concern for the position of our allies, 
the “power vacuum” which would be 
created by complete withdrawal of Eng- 
land and France from sensitive areas, 
and the dangers of premature inde- 
pendence for some colonies. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aims 

1. To, review developments in those 
countries which have played important 
roles in the continuing cold war; 

2. To consider the implications of 
Russia’s new “peace-loving” (economic 
aid) program for the position of the 
United States in world affairs. 


now 


Materials 
A world map (Scholastic Magazines 


1955-56 News Map is especially suit- 
able). 


Assignment 

1. Explain each of the following 
terms: (a) neutralist; (b) cold war; 
(c) imperialism; (d) technical assist- 
ance, 

2. The United States has been a 
champion of self-determination. Ex- 
plain and support the statement. 

3. How did the cold war between 
East and West begin after World War 
Il? How has Russia sought to win it? 


4. The United States has sought to 
help backward countries while main- 
taining a strong position of defense. 
Discuss 


Motivation 


Let’s imagine that you are the head 
of a large newspaper chain and that 
you wish to assign your ace reporters 
to the trouble spots in the world, Using 
the world map (at the front of the 
room) point to those countries where 
you would want the news covered and 
tell us why. 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Which of the countries on the 
map would you say are underdevel- 
oped or backward? How has the United 
States sought to help underdeveloped 
countries? How have we helped even 
the advanced nations of the world since 
the end of World War II? 

2. Why have we joined so many 
military defense alliances in recent 
years? Using the map once again, 
point out those countries with which 
we are allied and tell us about the 
alliance. 

3. How has the United States shown 
her feelings for countries seeking in- 
dependence? To what extent has the 
cold war complicated our feelings of 
sympathy for colonies while maintain- 
ing friendship with great colonial pow- 
ers? 

4. Since the end of World War UL, 
Russia's foreign policy has zigged and 
zagged but its fundamental aim remains 
the same. What does this mean? 


Summary 


Why is it important that you as a 
high school student keep informed 
about Soviet foreign policy and the 
role of the United States in world af- 
fairs? 


Things to Do 

1. On an outline map of the world 
show the extent of U. S. participation 
in pro-Western treaty organizations. 

2. Prepare a short talk or a radio 
script for the “Voice of America” in 
which you make clear American sym 
pathy for the underprivileged 


Automation (p. 11) 
Economics, American History, Problems of 

American Democracy 

In this special Scholastic Awards is- 
sue we present award-winning entries 
from the Expository Article Classifica- 
tion of the 1956 Scholastic Awards. 
The first expository article, by a student 
at the Dearborn (Mich.) High School, 
discusses the influence of automation 
on production today. He considers the 
possible effects of automation on our 
way of life. 
Aim 

To familiarize students with the 
meaning of the term automation and 
to consider with them the problems, 
both human and industrial, posed by 
the application of automation to ever- 
widening areas of industry. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How many of have visited 
an industrial plant where much of the 
work is carried out by machines? Show 
of hands) Tell us your impressions. 

2. What are some of the ways in 
which automation is being applied in 
industry today? What is your under 
standing of the term automation? 

3. David Morrill’s article on automa 
tion starts with a humorous anecdote 
about Walter Reuther's reply to the 
executive of a large automobile plant. 
Why is the anecdote both humorous 
and meaningful? 

4, If you were a labor leader, why 


you 





We would like to meet you. 





HAPPY VACATION 


This is the final issue of Senior Scholastic for the current school vear 
wish you, one and all, a pleasant and rewarding summer vacation, 

If you are in mid-town Manhattan this summer, why not drop in to see 
us? We are at 33 West 42nd Street, between 5th Avenue and the Avenue 
of the Americas. After talking with our editors, you may want to browse 
in the New York Public Library across the street, or window-shop on Fifth 
Avenue. A few blocks to our east is the United Nations, But start with us! 


Our sincere thanks to you for your many letters of approval and of con- 
structive criticism. We hope you'll again be a member of the Senior Scho- 
lastic family next term. Our first issue, to be dated September 13, 1956, 
will reach you soon after Labor Day. 


We 


-H. L. H. 
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might you be keenly interested in the 
growth of automation? Would you op- 
pose the introduction of automation in 
a plant where the workers were mem- 
bers of your union? Why or why not? 

5. What do you think the effect of 
increased and widespread application 
of automation will be on American life? 
To what extent, if any, can we prepare 
for such changes? 


Things to Do 


Role-playing: A spokesman for a 
large corporation discusses the intro- 
duction of more automati« machinery 
with a representative of the union in- 
volved. (The class can criticize the in- 
terview or exchange of opinion.) 


Employment of the Handi- 
capped (p. 13) 


e » Probl of American Democracy 

In this award-winning expository ar- 
ticle a student at the Nativity B.V.M. 
High School (Pottsville, Pa.) points 
out the values of employing disabled 
men and women both for the individ- 
uals personally involved and the na- 
tional economy as a whole. 





Aim 

To invite attention to the problems 
posed by rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped and the important contribu- 
tions which the rehabilitated can make 
to the nation. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How many of you know of a dis- 
abled person who is usefully employed? 
(show of hands) Tell us what he does 
and how he learned h-s skill. 

2. What connection is there between 
the term rehabilitation and disabled 
people? 

3. If you were an employer would 
you consider a disabled person for any 
employment? Explain more fully. 

4, Why is the national economy af- 
fected by the employment of disabled 
persons? _ 

5. If you were in charge of a pro- 
gram for publicizing employment of the 
handicapped, what would you recom- 
mend? 


Things to Do 

An oral or written report can be 
made on the rehabilitation program of 
the Veterans Administration. 
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Corme Anrilott! and Thomas Belerek in “High Points,” N.¥.C. 


“Wher'll you give me?” 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 9-T 


Drugs on the Market (p. 14) 


American History 

In this award-winning expository ar- 
ticle a student at the Mount Pleasant 
High School (Schenectady, N. Y.) 
traces, in lively fashion, the history of 
drugs from the earliest times to the 
present. 


Aim 
To invite pupil attention to the great 


advances made in the development and 
use of drugs since the earliest times. 


Things to Do 

1. Seience-minded pupils can select 
scientists or particular drugs for an oral 
report to the class. 

2. Perhaps the local pharmacist can 
be prevailed upon to visit the school 
and give a talk on some phase of the 
drug business, 

3. Cartoonists and poets can find in- 
spiration in this short history of drugs. 
Let them express themselves. 

4. Round-table discussions can be 
undertaken on a variety of topics, in- 
cluding: “How effective is the polio 
vaccine proving itself to be?” “What's 
happening to drug commercials on ra- 
dio and TV?” 


Marcel Marceau—Human 
Comedy Artist (p. 12) 


Language Arts 

In this award-winning expository ar- 
ticle a student at the Cranbrook School 
(Bloomfield Hills, Mich.) analyzes with 
consummate depth the effects created 
by the great French pantomimist, Mar- 
cel Marceau. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How many of you (show hands) 
had heard of or seen Marcel Marceau 
before reading the article by Michael 
Freeman? What were your impressions? 
(Marceau appeared in New York City 
recently and has given performances 
on several national TV hookups.) 

2. Which of the descriptions of Mar- 
ceau’s scenes interested you most? Why? 

3. What are some of the other forms 
through which artists express them- 
selves? 

amen 
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CALLING ALL SENIORS! 


“I picked 
my Own spot 


PFC, JOHN L. MILLER 
FRANKLIN, NEW YORK 


Graduate, Franklin Central School 


“You can, too— 
by choosing your training before enlistment! 


couldn't ask for finer training or better equipment. 


“Yes and ' speak from experience! Right now I'm 
an Army specialist in radio repair. | picked the course 
myself-—and studieg at an Army school. In fact, I've 
done so well that the Army's now giving me a second 
course in ‘television! So you see, I'm pretty well set! 
And it’s all because | entered the Army the right way... 
by reserving my training before enlistment, What's more, 


you can do the same / 


Over 100 courses ready and waiting! 
“The Army needs high school graduates to train at its 
technical schools. If you qualify, you can call your shots 
just like I did--pick the training you want. There are 
over 100 courses to choose from — aviation, engineering, 
communications, medicine, guided missiles, photog- 
raphy -- almost anything you're interested in. And you 





Your training is guaranteed 
“No if’s, and’s, or but’s about it! The training you select 
is the training you'll get —or you don't enlist! You won't 
enter the Army until you get a written guarantee that a 
place in the class of your choice is reserved for you. 
That way you can't lose! 


Apply before graduation 
“If you're a senior, you can reserve your Army schooling 
right now / Just see your Army recruiter, and choose the 
training you want...at no obligation! The course you 
pick will be waiting for you—signed, sealed and ready 
to be delivered on graduation. There's no better way of 
picking your spot in the Army! So get the facts!” 


Opportunity begins with your néarest Army recruiter. See him today and get... 


CHOICE—not chance, in the ARMY! 
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from Bell Helicopter, “impac” case didn’t crack, chip, dent or split. Shown above: 
The Shipmate, 3-way portable in flame red, two-tone green or two-tone groy, 7BX5. $29.95 


Announcing powerful new RCA Victor portables in 
famous non-breakable “Impac cases —from *29.95 


See all the good-looking, great-listening new RCA Victor portables now at your dealer's. 


Now—America’s most popular portables 
in new styles and colors—with the 
rugged “Impac” case that’s guaranteed 
for five years in normal use. 


Choose from ten exciting new models, 


High-Style! Operates on batteries, AC or DC 
current. New precision tuning. The Wanderlust 
in aque or horizon gray, 78X7. $39.95 


nM ‘ att 








ally odvertised list prices shown, 


case GCA Compotibie Cotor ond Block and White 


All bring you RCA Victor's “Golden 
Throat” tone. Only RCA Victor port- 
ables give you superb listening—so many 
features—so much downright value. 


RCA Victor salutes Notional Radio Week, May |%- 
May 19, ¢udiceted to better home entertainment 


ALL PRICES LEGS BATTERIES 


New Selectivity! Plays 3 ways. 
“Wavefinder” antenna. The New “Globe Trot- 
ter” in aqua or horizon gray, 78X8. $49.95 


RCA VICTOR Gm 


CAMDEN 6, NEW JERSEY 





for All Patriotic 
Americans 


to Help 


During this, our 150th Anniversary 
Year, we of Colgate-Palmolive feel par- 
ticularly fortunate in joining with you 
—the American public—in doing our 
bit to help send the U. S. Olympic 
Team to Australia to participate in the 
1956 Ol; mpic Games. 

The U. S, Olympic Committee must 
select, organize and equip our best 
amateur athletes. All items of direct 
expense must be paid for by sports- 
loving Americans because there is no 
subsidy or other financial assistance 
available from any branch of govern- 
ment. America relies entirely on each 
citizen’s contributions and self-sacrifice 

because that’s the way a democ- 
racy works, 

Every generous-hearted American 
who desires to see the Olympic Games 
tradition perpetuated will want to help. 
That is why, with the sanction and 
co-operation of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee, we invite you to partici- 
pate in this unique and personally 
rewarding fund-raising effort. 


Mit ema x 


President, COLGATE-PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


Oz 
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Ow! THE FIRST 1,000,000 


BOX TOPS AND WRAPPERS from 
Colgate-Palmolive Soaps, Detergents and Toiletries 
WORTH 10¢ EACH TO OUR 
OLYMPIC TEAM! 


Yes! The first million box tops and sets of 


/ wrappers from your purchases of Colgate- 
Palmolive 


illustrated below — turned in 
between now and July 15, 1956—will directly 
benefit the U. S. Olympic Team, And-— for this 
reason: The Colgate-Palmolive Company will 


pay the U, S. Olympic Committee ten cents in 
cash for each such box top or set of 3 soap 
wrappers which you turn in on or before July 
15, 1956. The money will be used by the U. 8. 
Olympic Committee to help defray the ex- 
penses of our Team. 


Start Turning Them In NOW! HERE’S HOW! 


Many dealers provide a special receptacle 
where you can deposit your Colgate-Palmolive 
box tops and wrappers in the required quanti- 
ties as outlined below. Others will be glad to 
accept and turn over to a Colgate representa- 
tive. Or, if you prefer, send directtoOL Y MPIC 
FUND, P. O. Box 84-C, Mt. Vernon 10, N.Y. 

Box tops and wrappers accompanying 
entries in the Olympic Contest will be counted 
toward the 1,000,000 box tops and wrappers 


PALMOLIVE SOAP 
(3 Wrappers) 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
(Both Carton End-Fleps) 
VETO CREAM DEODORANT 
(Seth Carton End-Flaps) 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
(3 Wrappers) 
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PALMOLIYE |. 


FAB (1 Bex Top) 


HALO SHAMPOO 
(Both Carton End-Flaps) 


CASHMERE BOUQUET TALC 
(Sales Slip) 


AD (1 Bex Top) 


that will be redeemed. So, if you wish to com- 
pete for big prizes and ar the same time con- 
tribute your box tops and wrappers to the 
Olympic Fund, see details of the BIG OLYM- 
PIC CONTEST described on next page. 
But-——whether or not you enter the Contest 
—the first million box. tops and sets of 
wrappers from the following products will be 
redeemed at the rate of 10¢ each IN CASH 
and turned over to the Olympic Committee. 


VEL (1 Bex Top) 
AJAX (Part of Label) 


PALMOLIVE RAPID-SHAVE 
(Sales Slip) 


PALMOLIVE SHAVE CREAM 
(Both Carton 
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Hege  te te e ligpctgy. cnpremnigge nypmnnyy yo ge ng ey 


Anp v0» MAY WIN FOR YOURSELF AND GUEST A TRIP TO THE 1956 OLYMPIC GAMES 
Nor 22 bec 8 1956.) ALL EXPENSES PAID OR ONE OF 510 ADDITIONAL PRIZES! 


Dae) 35 ee 


25 BELL & HOWELL MOVIE 35 LONGINES GOLD-WATCH DUETS! 
CAMERAS— WITH PROJECTORS! 


se 


World’s finest 16mm. magazine-load cameras. 
Model #200-T. 5 operating speeds—positive 


FOURTH 
PRIZES! 


FIRST 
PRIZES! 


450 EMERSON ALL TRANSISTOR 
PORTABLE RADIOS! 


4 TRIPS FOR TWO — MELBOURNE, 
AUSTRALIA, AND RETURN—VIA 
PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS! 


See the 1956 OLYMPIC GAMES! An all-expense- These matched lady's and man’s Longines 14K 


paid trip for yourself and guest to Melbourne, 
Australia, and return. Includes admission to all 
Olympic Events—hotel accommodations and 
meals. (Note: Each ist Prize Winner has the 


view finder—built-in exposure guide. Standard 
1” tens only. FILMOSOUND 385-C, Standard 
Sound Projector, for brilliant projection, Pro- 
vides steady, flickerless pictures and natural, 


gold watches are finest examples of the ‘world’s 
most honored watch’ —Longines—winner of 10 
World's Fair grand prizes, 28 gold medals, high- 
est honors for accuracy. Work to win them— 


option of accepting an alternate ist Prize of 


$3,000 in cash!) portable. 





flutteriess sound. Full-hour show— compact and 





years to come. 


to wear them with pride-—to trust for untold 





Model #842, Six tiny transistors replace bulky 
tubes—never wear out. Transistor ehergizers 
last at least 1,500 hours, Magnificent tone and 
plenty of power, Genuine leather case with 
carrying handie—full-vision dial. 





J H I just complete this sentence 
It s This Easy! in 25 extra words or less: 
1 THINK EVERY AMERICAN SHOULD SUPPORT THE UNITED 
STATES OLYMPIC TEAM BECAUSE (25 extra words or less) 


Hints To Help You Win! One of our greatest hopes for lasting peace is 
the Olympic Games ; for through the Games we further international understanding 
and good will among all nations, races and political groups. You might write: 
“.., because IT FOSTERS THE IDEALS OF SPORTSMANSHIP, CHIVALRY 
AND FRIENDSHIP IN COMPETITORS AND SPECTATORS ALIKE.” 
But .. . you can do better. Remember, it's wha? you say—not how you say it— 


vee Contest Rules 


1 Enter the contest as often as you like, Use Official Entry Blank at right or get 
additional Entry Blanks from your dealer. Each entry must be accompanied by box 
tops, wrappers and/or other proof of purchase as outlined on opposite page. 
2 Entries mast be the original work of the contestant and will be judged by The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. on the basis of originality, appropriateness to the 
subject, and interest. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in case of ties. Only one 
Se Judges’ decisions will be final. Income Taxes on the prizes must 
be paid by winners. 
3 Contest closes with entries postmarked not later than neg July 15, 1956, 
and received by the judges not later than July 22. Contest limited to residents of 
the Continental United States, Alaska and Hawaii, and subject to ‘Federal, State 
and local regulations. All entries become the property of Colgate-Palmolive Co. 
and none will be returned. 
4 Employees of Colgate-Palmolive Co., its subsidiaries, advertising agencies and 
their families, members of the Olympic Committee and their families are not 
eligible to compete. Winnezs will be notified by mail following close of contest. 
Complete list of wir.ners available two months after close of contest to any contest 
entrant who encloses a self-addressed, stamped envelope with entry. 





OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK "9 


———«<« Be Sure To Put Enough Postage On Your Entry <<< = 


] | THINK EVERY AMERICAN SHOULD SUPPORT THE UNITED STATES 
: OLYMPIC TEAM BECAUSE 

















25 extra 
words or less 





OLYMPIC GAMES CONTEST 
P. o. Box 3-A 
Mount Vernon 10, N. Y. 


Gentiemen: On this entry blank, | have com- 
pleted the Contest Sentence in 25 extra words 
or less. | also enclose the required box top, 
3808p wrappers, carton end-flaps, part of label 
OR sales stip at outlined in this advertisement. 


Name 


Address 








Zone State 
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ANSCOFLEX I! 


All you do with the low cost Anscoflex II is 
look through its big, clear reflex finder 
and shoot—it’s that simple! But—back at 
the factory, Ansco built in a special lens 
that lets you move in as close as 3% feet 
for vivid, expressive close-ups ... added a 
special filter that needs only a twist of the 
dial to darken the sky, bring out big, fluffy 
clouds . . . synchronized the shutter so that 
you're always ready for indoor flash shots. 
Result: far more fun, far less “fixing”! 
Yet, with all its “extras,” Anscoflex II 
costs only $18.95... flash unit $4.95. 


It’s a swell camera... to give or get! 


ANSCO MEMAR 


Beginner's luck? Who needs it with the easy-to-use 
new Ansco Memar? Here’s the budget-priced, beginners 
35mm camera, with features even the experts love: 
{/3.5 Agfa Apotar lens, flash shutter with speeds to 
1/200 second plus “B,” thumb-lever rapid film 
transport, twin-sprocket film drive for smoother 

film advance, optical eye-level viewer, self-timer, 
precision all-metal body. Best of all, 

just $39.50 buys—or gives the Ansco Memar! 


Ansco The House of Photographic Firsts, A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp., Binghamton, N. Y, 





Presenting: 


the 1956 
Scholastic Awards 


Jurors George Koren, Viktor Schreckengost, Karl Martz 
find interesting work in the Ceramics Classification. 


HE decisions of the judges are in! 

With this issue, Senior Scholastic 
takes pride in announcing winners of 
the 1956 Scholastic Awards. 

Many thousands of you have von 
Gold Achievement Keys in regional ex- 
hibitions throughout the country. Many 
others have walked off with national 
honors in the form of scholarships, cash 
awards, or certificates of merits. 

Our congratulations are extended to 
each and every winner. 

We also want to congratulate all of 
you—the more than 200,000 high school 
students from every part of the United 
States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Canada 
who took part in the competition. For 
you were all winners! 

When you typed the final word of 
your essay, short story, poem, or article 
for the Scholastic Writing Awards. . . 
or put the finishing touches to your 
painting, sculpture, or metal work for 
the Scholastic Art Awards . . . or 
mounted your photograph for the Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards, you 
were winning the real award, the only 
award that ever counts. 

You were discovering your own abil- 
ities and special talents. You were 
learning the great truth—in the words 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson—that “The 
reward of a thing well done is to have 
done it.” 


©: How It All Began 

The Scholastic Awards were 31 years 
old this year. They go back to the early 
days of Scholastic Magazines, when our 
editor-publisher Maurice R. Robinson 
was making the rounds of hundreds of 
high schools. He noticed that at the end 
of each school year, most of the hon- 
ors went to athletes. 

“Why not,” he asked himself, “have 
honors for achievement in non-athletic 
skills?” 

In the fall of 1924, Scholastic an- 


nounced that an entire issue, to be pub- 


lished the following May, would be de- 
voted to student writing. Awards were 
offered for short stories, poems, essays, 
book reviews, photographs, and a stu- 
dent-drawn cover. 

This was the beginning of the Scho- 
lastic writing and art awards. Today, 
there are 38 regional art exhibitions, 
co-sponsored by department stores and 
other public-spirited organizations which 
also furnish exhibit space. Art super- 
visors serve as regiona’ chairmen and, 
with their committees of art teachers 
and art patrons, advise the regional co- 
sponsors. Entries that win achievement 
keys in regional exhibits—and entries 
from non-sponsored areas—are sent to 
Carnegie Institute in’ Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
final judging. 


The Scholarship Program 


This year students submitted more 
than 175,000 entries to the Scholastic 
Art Awards. Of these, about 38,000 
pieces won in regional exhibi- 
tions. A total of 1,500 entries represent- 
ing 27 classifications (in pictorial art, 
graphic arts, commercial art, design, 
scu and ceramics, and crafts) 
were selected for display in the national 
show—the 29th National High School 
Art Exhibition at Carnegie Institute. 

The 500 outstanding art pieces in this 
national show received cash awards of 
$25 each, donated chiefly by leading 
concerns in the art industry. In addi- 
tion, 100 seniors won scholarships to 
art schools and colleges on the basis of 
their outstanding portfolios. 

The scholarship program had its be- 
ginning in 1931. That year two mem- 
bers of the art jury, directors of art 
schools, were tremendously impressed. 
One of them, looking at a painting, 
said: “I'd like that boy to come to my 
school . . . he’s terrific! I think I'll give 
hira a scholarship.” 


“So will I!” answered the other: Re- 
sult: When the jury met for the 1932 
art exhibition, they had the pleasure of 
awarding scholarships donated by nine 
art schools. Today the number of art 
scholarships totals 110. 

In this issue, we present selections 
from the Writing Awards and winning 
selections from the Art and Photog- 
raphy Awards. 

(The complete listing of Art Awards 
winners is published in the Teacher 
Edition (Pt. 11) May issue of Literary 
Cavalcade. The entire May iseue of 
Literary Cavalcade is devoted to award 
winning selections from the Writing, 
Art, and Photography Awards. Also an- 
nounced in Literary Cavalcade are the 
top national winners of the Writing 
Awards, Senior Division. Winners in 
the Junior Division of the Writing and 
Photography Awards are listed in Junior 
Scholastic. ) 


To All—Our Thanks 


To all who helped make the Awards 
possible—to you, to your teachers, to 
the distinguished judges, to the W. A. 
Sheaffer Fen Company (co-sponsors of 
the Writing Awards) and the other 
companies and institutions who were 
regional co-sponsors of the Art Awafds 
—our thanks. 

One final word: If you did not make 
the winners’ list this year, you may 
have been close to it. This year the de- 
cision of our judges as to who won and 
who almost won was often very close. 
Decisions were sometimes hard to 
make. If you didn’t win, we hope you'll 
try again. 

The Scholastic Awards are not a 
“talent search.” The discovery of talent 
is only a by-product. This program, we 
believe, helps thousands of high school 
students to a deeper appreciation of 
creative endeavor and helps to raise 
the national taste in art and literature. 


Table of Contents This Issue on Page 36 





Arlene Greenberg, 17, entered her Fashion Design 
in Group lt and won an Award. She is a student 
at the Schoo! of Industrial Art in New York City. 


This linoleum block print, entered in Group li by 
sixteen-year-old Claire Selley from Bayside High 
School, Bayside, New York, won a Place in Show. 


Dog, opaque water 
16, Andover (Mass. 
Group UW. First 


1956 
Scholastic 


Magazines 
Art Awards 


@ The Scholastic Magazines Art Awards winners 
reproduced on these pages were selected from the 
1,500 art pieces on display at the National High 
School Art Exhibition, held at Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Penna., from May 5 through May 31. 
Each of 500 entries received a $25 award. Tuition 
scholarships to art schools and colleges were won by 
100 seniors. A complete listing of all Art Awards 
winners is published in the Teacher Edition, Part II, 
of the May issue of Literary Cavalcade. 





“The Music Lesson,” by 
Kestutis Zapkus, 17, Far- 
ragut H. S., Chicago, Iil., 
won Strathmore Award in 
Oil Paintings, Group ii. 
First shown at The Fair. 


Felt Pen Drawing by Tadas 
Uskuraitis, 17, English High 
School, Boston, Mass., won 
an Award in Group tl. The 
drawing was first shown at 
The Boston Globe regional. 


“Wire Bird,” first shown at the regional sponsored by the John 
A. Brown Company, won an Award in Sculpture, Group |, for 
Chery! Estes, 14, Jarman Jr. H. S., Midwest City, Okiahoma. 


“Sink” by Terry Johnson, 17, Erie (Pa.) 
Technical H. S., won Strathmore Award 
in Group ti, Opaque Water Color. The 
painting was first shown at Kaufmann’s. 


“Stampede by Karen Axelrad, 14, Quincy 
(Mass.) Junior High School, won a Place 
in Show in Group |, Mixed Media. This 
work was first seen at The Boston Globe. 





More than 30,000 entries, in the 1956 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 


Scholastic = Awards made for keen competition. The judges thought the entries 


unusually good. Photographs on this page are from among the 90 
Ansco that won cash awards and honorable mentions; other award photo- 
graphs appear in the May issue of Literary Cavalcade. A complete 


Photo ra h list of 1956 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Award winners is in the 
£ p y May issue of Cavalcade, Teacher Ed., Part II. Many top-ranking 
awards photos will be exhibited in June in the Rockefeller Plaza 


Awa rds window galleries of the East River Savings Bank in New York City 


Hon. Men,, Gr. Il, Portraits; Den Lauritzen, Third Award, Group ll, Scenes, by Richard Demonte, 16, Edwin Denby 
15, Hamilton H. $., Los Angeles. Bullocks. High School, Datroit, Michigan. First shown, Crowley's and Detroit News. 


deca 
t Aesie 


ok: 


First Award, Guam it, wee by Marvin Silver, 18, Alexander Hamilton Third Award, Gr. ll, Pets, by Barbara Chase, 
High Scheol, Los Angeles, California. First shown at Bullock's. 14, New Britain (Conn.) Senior High School. 





Automation... 
Problem Today 


Benefits Tomorrow 


Photo left: Merit 
Award. Charlies Luthy, 
Jr., 16, Southeast 
H. $., Kansas City, Mo. 


To what extent will automation replace today’s craftsman? 


N executive of one of the large 

auto companies was showing labor 
leader Walter Reuther through a new 
plant that was completely automatic. 
The executive turned to Mr. Reuther 
and asked, “Walt, how are you going 
te collect union dues from these ma- 
chines?” 

Mr. Reuther coolly replied, “The 
same way you're going to sell cars to 
them.” 

The two men were talking about 
automation, What is it? Here’s one ex- 
ample: The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has developed a machine 
(at a cost of $350,000) which turns 
out aircraft parts without the aid of 
iny human craftsmen. 

A Coca Cola bottling plant is an- 
other example of an automatic factory. 
Bottles are fed along slides through 
machines which clean them, examine 
them, fill them, cap them, and place 
them. in cases for shipment. 


Labor Resistance 

Where laber-saving devices are used, 
laborers are put out of work. Opposition 
to automation is thus created. 

This resistance on the part of labor 
is probably the most pressing immedi- 
ate problem, Since this is a problem 
that only time arid care may solve, in- 
dustry must develop and initiate auto- 
mation gradually. The change may be 
rapid in new industries, but change- 
overs in established industrial commu- 
nities must be slow because of the 
delicate situations involved. 

In the past, men have usually 
adapted themselves to the installation 
of new equipment by learning how to 
operate new or improved machines. 
But with the use of au'omation, ma- 


chine will run machine. Only a rela- 
tively small group of technicians will 
work in control centers. This develop- 
ment brings with it the problem of the 
displaced laborer. 

Although many firni$ have planned 
for the introduction of automatic ma- 
chinery by offering vocational training 
to workers who would be displaced, 
business cannot assume all the responsi- 
bility for taking care of these workers 
financially during such training. Re- 
sponsibility must be shared by labor 
as well as by management. During the 
last ten®years, many workers displaced 
by new machinery have been trained 
by management for new tasks. But 
these were boom years. New tasks 
could easily be found. 


Education for New Jobs 


Each year 500,000 new workers 
join America’s labor forces. But at the 
same time, almost 3,000,000 remain 
unemployed in the United States. 
Placement of workers in other posi- 
tions may be accomplished, therefore, 
only if automation is adopted slowly, 
and if labor-management harmony 
exists. 

Labor leader Walter .Reuther says 
he fears that with the use of automa- 
tion about 200,000 auto workers might 
soon do the work of 1,000,000. Because 
of this, many young people are being 
trained for jobs which will not exist 
when they grow up. 


By David E. Morrill 


Dearborn (Mich.) High School 
Teacher, Isabel Johnson 
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As a result, considerable attention 
must be paid to the improvement of 
our educational system, so cur young 
people will be capable of holding jobs 
created by new technological develop- 
ments, Such a program has not yet 
been started. 

Industry must cope with the unem- 
ployment problems accompanying au- 
tomation by granting workers shorter 
hours and higher wages. In order to 
secure employment for as many work- 
ers as possible, trade unions may one 
day demand a four-day week, 

Such a development brings with it 
this question: What role should leisure 
play in our lives? Until now, week-ends 
and leisure time have been used as 
periods for relaxing. after the long, 
tedious hours of the working week. A 
shorter working week and shorter daily 
hours will lessen the need for such a 
period of relaxation. 

Can we adjust our civilization to this 
change? Will automation mean that our 
jobs will not give meaning to our lives? 
If so, can we develop cultural interests 
that will? Obviously, these questions 
cannot be answered now. 


Men or Machines? 


With the development of many com- 
plicated machines for use in today’s 
industry, the laborer has become sub- 
ordinated to the machine. Operators 
turn machines on and off, put products 
back on the assembly line after the 
machine is through, and watch the 
machine for breakdowns. But they do 
nothing by themselves. Even the speed 
of their work is governed by the ma- 
chine. 

To assign a job that requires a mere 
fraction of a man’s brainpower—and a 
job he must repeat over and over again 
—is degrading to any human being. But 
similar difficulties were encountered 
during the first Industrial Revolution, 
when man changed from an individual 
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tradesman possessing certain skills and 
crafts, to the “machine-like animal” of 
the assembly line. 

Although automation intensifies many 
such problems, it also provides new 
opportunities for progress. The un- 
skilled laborer may be absent in the 
labor circles of tomorrow, but the 
specialist in the fields of mechanics 
and engineering will be present 

it is hard to predict how far auto 
mation will develop, but it is not im- 
possible to estimate to what extent 
iitomation will affect industries. 

In agriculture, trade, service, con- 
‘truction, mining, and the self-employed 
and professional fields, automation will 
not take the place of human labor. In 
1949 the labor employed in these fields 
constituted 56 per cent of our total 
labor force. The other 44 per gent was 
employed in production industries. 

Two benefits of automation become 
evident immediately, First, it may take 
the unskilled laborer from behind a 
machine and compel him to enter fields 
where the use of more than a mere 
fraction of his abilities is required. 
Second, the lessening of man’s labor 
has always given him more leisure time. 
Our rising incomes and | increased 
leisure time today are results of the 
constant growth of the American work- 
er’s productivity per man-hour. 


Need for Engineers 


In the same sense, automation will 
create many new jobs and new oppor- 
tunities in fields of control, manufac- 
turing, and plant development. Engi- 
neers will be needed to design auto- 
matic factories and intricate parts for 
electronic and automatic equipment. 
After a process has been re-designed 
for automation, still more engineers will 
be needed for installation. 

A large force of mechanics will be 
needed in the new automatic factories, 
for the new machines are so extremely 
complicated that much time will be 
spent in repair and upkeep. 

There will also be direct benefits. 
Concerns manufacturing electronic con- 
trols and automatic parts will grow. 
Engineers will be needed in these in- 
dustries to design new and improved 
equipment. Other workers will be 
needed to produce these parts. 

Since products will be produced with 
less labor cost, they should be avail- 
able to the public at lower prices. 

The use of the completely automatic 
factory has not been fully explored ex- 
cept during the last year or two, In the 
last decade, however, the need for 
good engineers has been magnified by 
the fact that the number employed 
has risen from 40,000 to 400,000, 

This rising interest in the field of 
engineering has brought the day of 
automation into the immediate future. 


Marcel Marceau... 
Human-Comedy Artist 


ARCEL Marceau has been called 
73 “the high priest of the ancient art 
of mime.” 

He has revived for our generation 
one of the most exquisite and subtle 
forms of art. Indeed, his pantomimes 
represent the essence of theatre and en- 
tertainment, 

Anyone who wants to laugh, or to 
experience the trials of this silent wit- 
ness to men’s lives, would find Mar- 
ceau's pantomimes those of an un- 
matchéd genius. Throughout the whole 
performance there is a spirit of gaiety 
—and yet of compassion and deep un- 
derstanding too. One sees in his ac- 
tions an expression of the small things 
of life, of universal human emotions. 
He is a clown who is also a consum- 
mate artist. 

In Marceau’s own words: “Panto- 
mime is the art of expressing feelings 
by attitudes, and not a means of ex- 
pressing words through gestures.” 

For Marceau’s art there is no lan- 
guage barrier, no words or sounds, no 
stage props. It is almost magical how 
one can see on the stage and in the 
actor an entire outdoor scene. 

At the beginning of each perform- 
ance, Marceau gradually introduces his 
audience to this illusion. He, begins 
with simple and common scenes—such 
as a man ascending and descending 
numerous flights of stairs, a man in a 
tug of war contest, a man walking 
against the wind, Little by little, one 
can picture the whole setting. 

Marceau’s introduction is concluded 
with two memorable scenes. In one, 
there is a public garden through which 
strut the old-and the young—lovers, 
merchants, priests, worried nursemaids, 
boulevardiers, balloon-sellers, knitting 
crones, skipping children, gossipers. By 
end of the sketch the stage has been 
peopled with clearly defined forms. 

In the other comes a magnificent 
portrayal of Youth, Maturity, Old Age 
and Death. In the space of less than 
three minutes, Marceau creates a pic- 
ture that authors have tried to paint 
with whole novels. Before the eyes of 
the audience, a child unfolds, take his 


By Michael Freeman 


first faltering steps, grows into a proud 
man, and imperceptibly but surely be 
comes a decrepit old man. 

Next, Marceau presents “BIP.” Mar 
ceau created the character of “BIP” 
early in his career. “BIP” is a pathetic 
little character to whom almost any- 
thing can happen. In one scene, “BIP’ 
may be the universal lion tamer who 
boldly orders his animals to jump 
through a hoop. It is not long, how 
ever, before “BIP” is on his knees beg- 
ging his pets to jump through his hoop 
and hopefully demonstrating “how.” 

In another scene “BIP” may be rid 
ing on a bumpy train, suffering every 
inconvenience that mode of transpor- 
tation can inflict. Or “BIP” may be at 
a ball, dancing with the wrong partner. 

Perhaps, the most touching and moy 
ing of Marceau’s portrayals is that of 
“BIP” as a butterfly hunter. There is 
the moment that he first catches two 
specimens . . . his avid interest in their 
colors and forms. . . his concern whi 
one begins to falter in its flight .. . h 
profound grief when it dies . . . and 
his final liberation of the other captiv: 
All this produces a striking reaction. 

Marceau impersonates, at the san 
time, both the sympathetic hunter and 
the desperate butterfly, By the seem- 
ingly miraculous movements of his fin 
gers and hands, he commands his but 
terfly to flutter about and they slowly 
to die, With his facia] expressions and 
body movements, he creates the panic 
of the trapped creature, the joy of the 
hunter at the capture, the remorse at 
beauty trampled, and last, the over- 
whelming urge that the butterfly may 
live again in freedom. 

It is no surprise that one critic re- 
cently wrote of Marceau: “It is only 
once in a while that a clown appears 
on the world’s stage who, like Mar- 
ceau, can touch the notes of human 
emotion.” 
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Isabelle 


T NINE o'clock the bell rings. The 

children enter the SC hool house and 
take their places quietly. Mr. Thomas 
B , the teacher, begins class. This 
is apparently just another ordinary 
school day with an ordinary teacher 
fulfilling his task. All over America 
thousands of teachers and pupils are 
doing practically the same thiag. 

However, as Mr. B _ goes to the 
board to demonstrate a problem, a 
difference in routine is evident. He 
takes a piece of chalk in his teeth and 
slips it into a gadget fitted onto his 
right arm just below the elbow. Then 
he writes on the board. 

Mr. Thomas B was a teacher 
in our neighborhood. His family was 
poor, and Thomas, as a boy, worked 
at a colliery to help out the meager 
family income. One day he had an acci- 
dent at this coal breaker and lost beth 
hands and part of each arm. His right 
arm was amputed just below the elbow; 
his left arm slightly above it. 

For years he studied and sought to 
rehabilitate himself. The struggle was 
slow and painful. Finally he obtained 
a diploma and began his teaching ca~ 
reer, With his new independence, his 
life became secure and happy. He was 
no longer a burden to anyone, 

Mr. B. is a patient, able teacher, 
His own misfortune has given him sym- 
pathetic insight into the trials of others. 
He has a kind and understanding heart. 
He lives to help others and so helps 
himself. 


Man's Right to Work 


The Declaration of Independence of 
the United States of America reads: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident 
that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of appiness.” 

Strange how the “pursuit of happi- 
ness” is almost synonymous with man’s 
ability to work. To be happy a man 
must have employment. Who can en- 
joy life if he must rely on others for 
a living? Such a condition is a com- 
plete refutation of the American ideal 
—the God-given rights that make men 
free and equal. 

In the United States today, there 
are millions of men and women who, 
because of physical handicaps, have 
had to struggle against great odds for 
their right to a place among the workers 
of the nation. 


Independence for 


All Americans 


During the past ten. years 466,000 
disabled men and women have been 
completely rehabilitated. However, there 
are about 2,000,000 more disabled per- 
sons who can be helped. We, as in- 
dividuals and as a nation, must help 
to place these men and women in useful 
jobs in society, thereby benefiting not 
only the handicapped but also the 
country, 


Ability Counts—Not Disability 


Placing the qualified disabled worker 
in the proper job is a responsibility of 
every businessman, industrialist, and 
labor leader. Employers need to be 
educated to look at an applicant's 
ability and not his disabilities. 

Eastman-Kodak, Henry Ford, and 
the Jacob Reed Company are eximples 
of firms employing the disabled. These 
companies have publicly reported the 
good results they have attained. Many 
persons are surprised to learn that the 
physically impaired are frequently more 
devoted to their work than a normal 
man would be. In suffering they have 
been made strong. They have met tre- 
mendous obstacles and overcome them. 

The Department of Labor has proved 
that properly placed handicapped work- 
ers adapt quickly to the job. Their 
absenteeism is less than that of other 


Award in Oil, Group ll, by Joan Lauritsen, 
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employees. They are more reliable, and 
they are more careful, What more could 
an employer want? 

Each man, woman, and child realizes 
today, as never before, that our nation 
needs every loyal, devoted citizen. 
With the world in its present 
America must rely on trained personnel, 
The manpower facing us by a certain 
potential enemy is many times that of 
our own country’s manpower. There 
fore, every man among us is needed 
The rehabilitated handicapped person 
would be a potent factor in any crisis 
that might arise. 


state, 


Good Business for Everyone 


If these people were placed in jobs 
suited to their abilities, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, instead of 
giving aid, would receive $10 for every 
$1 given. Think of all the money you 
and I would save by cutting the na 
tional relief bill to a minimum, thus 
helping to .reduce taxes! At the same 
time we would be helping ouy country 
fight its enemies—for individual happi 
ness and contentment contribute to the 
general welfare of the ngtion and 
deepen spiritual values 

Major General Melvin J]. Maas, 
U. §. M. C. R., Vice-Chairman of the 
President's Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped, points out that 
by giving the disabled independence 
through employment we are also help- 
ing to keep the United States of 
America an independent nation, It is 
good business to hire the impaired 
good business not just for the em- 
ployer, but for all America 

The handicapped people of our coun 
try ask no more than the opportunity 
to compete on an equal basis for the 
right of re-employment after rehabilita 
tion, 

Carlyle once “Work is 
tion.” That is a creed that men have 
lived by. 

Mr. Employer, guard our 
heritage — equality and independence 
for every man and the 
country. Through employment, the 
physically handicapped will be iad 
pendent, Hire the disabled and keep 
this land a symbol of liberty for all 
Americans. 
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VERY day our newspapers, radio 
and television tell us about a new 
brand of drags. We can select from 57 
pain relievers for a headache, 247 hair 
care items, 144 cough and cold reme 
dies, and 253 laxatives 

As a nation, we spend $1,631,000,. 
000 annually on drug preparations. The 
pharmacestical industry is thus a giant 
in our economy. Its research labora- 
tories absorb some of our best scienti- 
fic minds 

Yet, in a not-so-remote time, the son 
of President Calvin Coolidge died from 
an infected blister on his toe. Two or 
three dozen sulfa tablets would have 
prevented his death. 

President William McKinley was 
struck down by an assassin’s bullet 
He died eight days later. The wound 
probably would not have been fatal 
today. for McKinley died of toxemia 
caused by gangrene. 

Today the humblest patient is bet 
ter off than were the wealthiest or most 
powerful people just a few years ago 
For half of a day's wages, the laborer 
if today can buy the precious drugs 
the Coolidges and the McKinleys and 
untold others could not obtain at any 
price 


Today's Wonders Not All “New” 


So many advances have been made 
in recent years that we are inclined to 
overlook the history behind today’s 
ichievements. Surprisingly, many of to- 
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day's medical preparations are not new 
Their beneficial properties were recog- 
nized in the far distant past 

For example, take « document writ- 
ten about 1552 B.C., and now known 
as the Ebers Papyrus. An Arab of 
Luxor claims to have discovered it in 
the tomb of an Egyptian mummy. 
From this ancient document we learn 
that the Egyptians used about 700 
drugs in the treatment of disease. Many 
of these are stil) used today. 

Five thousand years ago, the Chi- 
nese had a drug known as “Makuang.” 
The active principal of this drug was 
ephedia, better known as ephedrin. It 
is now wee extensively in the treat- 
ment Of respiratory aucents. 

The Bible refers to the practxs of 
medicine amoug the Hebrews. For ex- 
ample, dead flies were used in the oint. 
ment of the apothecary and fig poultices 
were applied by Isaiah. 


Centuries ago, Indians in South 
America sedillliedions bark to treat 
fever. Today, cinchona bark gives us 
quinine, used in the treatment of fever 
and malaria. 

Most of these early healings arts 
were discovered accidentally, and were 
connected with religious rites. Conse- 
quently, it was the priest or civil leader 
who served as both physician and 
pharmacist. Ignorance and superstition 
led, naturally, to beliéf in sorcery, 
charms, and witchcraft. 

Before pharmacology could raise ft- 


Drugs 


self to the level of a science dealing 
with the compounding, preserving, 
and dispensing of medicine, it had a 
mighty struggle. But reason gradually 
took the place of superstition. 

An expanding knowledge of chemis 
try in the early 1900's made possible 
for the first time, analysis of some of 
the crude plant and mineral materials 
that act un living tissues. Active parts 
of these materials could be separated 
and used as drugs or medicines. Their 
composition and exact effect on’ hu 
mans could be scientifically determined 
This brought about the final break with 
superstition. People now understood 
what made the drugs effective. 

For thousands of years, efforts to im 
prove and preserve man’s health were 
largely individual or local in concep- 
tion and operation. According to — 
A. MacCartney, “It was not until about 
the time of the Civil War that we see 
any appreciable evidence of an attempt 
to standardize medical agents or to 
achieve their manufacture in large vol- 
umes.” 

The years from the Civil War to 
about 1875, he continues, “saw the 
birth and development. of some of the 
great pharmaceutical houses which ex- 
ist today.” Since then, in a period of 
little more than 100 years, there have 
come into prorainence about 200 phar 
maceutical manufacturers of national 
or at least regional importance. 


Recent Discoveries 


Even though some companies started 
100 years ago, scientific drug research 
as we know it today is a much more 
recent development. Quinine for mala- 
ria. mereury for skin disease, and ex- 
tract <f poppy blossoms for pain are 
old drugs whose uses have been known 
for centuries. The modern anesthesias, 
however, are only a little over 100 
years old. Chloroform, discovered in 
1847, was the first synthetic organic 
compound ever to be used extensively 
in medicine. It was followed by ether 
and nitrous oxide. 

After these discoveries, progress was 
again slow for a time, partly because 
there was no concentrated effort, as 
there is today, and partly because the 
knowledge of scientific techniques was 
still very limited. 

More has been made in the 


progress 
conquest of disease and the prolonga- 
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tion of life during the last 40 years 
than in the many centuries of man’s 
previous existence on earth The dis- 
covery of insulin in 1922, one of the 
first drug discoveries of this era, is 
marked as one of the great milestones 
along the road of medical progress. It 
has cut the death rate from two of every 
three diabetics to almost none at all. 

After insulin, and in succession, came 
the discovery of new barbiturates for 
inducing sleep, germicides, intravenous 
anesthetics, and sulfa drugs (of which 
there are now some 5,000). 

Then came the discovery of penicil- 
lin, the first antibiotic. Since then over 
4,000 antibiotics have been discovered. 
Some of ‘these antibiotics have a po- 
tency undreamed of a few years ago. 

Recently, there have appeared ster- 
oid hormones like cortisone, compounds 
to control epilepsy, antihistamines to 
control allergies, and vaccines against 
dread diseases like polio. Thorazine 
and Rauwolfia (and their alkaloids) 
have revolutionized the treatment of 
some forms of mental illness. 

Even some of the toxic war gasses 
have been made to play a useful role 
in medicine. Radioisotopes are used for 
the diagnosis and cure of diseases. 
Some of these are used to check the 
overproduction of red blood cells in a 
form of cancer of the blood, or to treat 
thyroid diseases. 

It is a significant fact that 90 per 
cent of, the 1,160,000 preseriptions 
written each day in the United States 
could not have been filled ten years 
ago—simply because the medicines they 
contain either had not been discovered 
or could not be manufactured. 


How New Drugs Develop 
The appearance of a new drug on 


the druggist’s shelf marks the end of 
a process that usually takes from two 
to ten years. There are five definite 
steps in the development of a new 
drug: 

First, the drug must be disccvered 
and found to have a potentially use- 
ful effect. 

Second, the drug must be tested for 
safety, and the conditions of its safe 
use determined. These tests are always 
meticulous and sometimes prolonged 
and diverse in nature. Acute toxicity 
levels for all ages, sizes, and nation- 
alities of patients must be determined. 
For example, ephedrine effectively di- 


lates the pupils of the eyes of the Cau- 
casians but does not do so in Chinese 
and _ Negroes. 

A human is never given a dose of a 
drug without extensive experiment first» 
on animals, The safe “single dose size” 
and “optimum time lapse” between 
doses also must be determined. If the 
drug accumulates in the body, chronic 
toxicity tests must be run. 

Third, methods of manufacturing the 
drug in quantity must be devised. 
When all this work has been completed, 
the organized data may be submitted 
to the Federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration for permission to market the 
new product. If the data is adequate 
and all goes well, permission to market 
the drug should be received within a 
few months. 

Fourth, it must be put into a dosage 
form that will have maximum thera- 
peutic efficiency, yet be easily stored 
and handled, and be thoroughly accept- 
able to the patient. 

Finally, the drug must undergo trial 
in patients under the eyes of physicians 
competent to evaluate the drug's thera- 
peutic worth. 


Research vs. Research 


A study made in 1953 showed that 
17 representative pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturers were putting 4.8 per cent of 
their dollar volume of sales into direct 
outlays for research. The huge sums 
funneled by the pharmaceutical indus- 
try into research have been of incal- 
culable value to the general public by 
bringing about the development of more 
and more effective medical agents. 

In some cases new drugs are discov- 
ered as cures for a disease before a 
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drug previously used has repaid its re- 
search investment. The losses resulting 
from this swift pace of research and 
turnover of products can be large. 

It has been said with considerable 
justification that the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry is the only industry in the world 
which is furiously engaged in a con- 
tinuoys effort to’ work itself out of busi- 
ness, Such astonishing progress has 
been made in the control of many in- 
fectious diseases that the production of 
reinedies formerly used to combat these 
illnesses had to be discontinued. 

For example, in the early 1930's, it 
was found that anti-pneumococcic sera 
substantially reduced the mortality 
from pneumonia. The “eatch” was that 
the correct type of serum had to be 
given promptly. Accordingly, several 
manufacturers not only built elaborate 
facilities for producing the sera needed, 
but also organized a network of labo- 
ratories to provide swift typing service 
throughout the country and to rush the 
right type of serum to the patient. The 
largest serum plant, with accommoda- 
tions for half a million rabbits, was 
completed in 1936, It was kept in oper- 
ation less than 18 months. Serum treat. 
ment became outmoded by sulfanila- 
mide. The drug company took a large 
loss on this operafion, It was not even 
able to sell the wood in the hutches as 
it smelled too strongly of rabbit 


Why Drugs Cost So Much 


It is a combination of all these fac- 
tors which make drugs cost so much 
today. We have to pay for the research 
and experimentation which went into 
developing the drug. The new drug 
also has to make yp the money, if it is 
possible, that the company may be 
losingeon another drug which it is re 
placing. 

If this were not done, many of the 

drug companies would soon be out of 
business or would have to curtail re- 
search. We could not then be assured 
of the complete dependability of a drug 
when it reached the market. 
' Each year hundreds and thousands 
and millions of dollars are. spent on 
drugs—by the pharmaceutical compa- 
nies to discover and market them, and 
by you and me—who buy them. 

However, there is a by-product not 
to be forgotten—the hundreds and thou- 
sards and millions of hours of better 
health we all share from the use of 


these drugs. 








What’s Ahead This Summer 


Ked Rumblings 


The eyes of the world in coming 
months will be focussed on Soviet 
Russia. Important changes are tak- 
ing place there, Once set in motion, 
these changes cannot be halted. 


Stalin—the ruthless tyrant—has 
been downgraded. But what about 
stalinism—his ruthless, tyrannical 
system? Can the new rulers in the 
Kremlin denounce Stalin but retain 
Stalinism? The answer may come 
from the oppressed Russian people. 
They may insist that the new “collec- 
tive leadership” prove its anti- 
Stalinism by deeds, not words. 

Already, there are rumblings 
throughout the Soviet empire. Stalin- 
appointed underlings in the satellites 
have lost their jobs in Poland, Bul- 
garia, and Czechoslovakia. And Tito- 
ism seems to be gaining strength in 
the captive countries. 

Titoism was invented by Marshal 
Tito, President of Yugoslavia, Tito is 
a dictator and a Communist. But he 
doesn't like to take orders. While So- 
viet boss Josef Stalin was still alive, 
Tito defied him. Tito broke with 
Stalin and charted an independent 
course for Yugoslavia. With economic 


and military aid from the U.S., Tito 
resisted strong Soviet pressure. 
The Soviet Union changed its tune 


‘after the death of Stalin in 1953. Last 


spring Russia apologized for her bul- 
lying tactics in the past. She offered— 
and Tito has accepted—economic 
aid, Tito is to be received in Moscow 
next month as an honored guest of 
the Soviet Union. 

However, Tito is being very care- 
ful to maintain his ties with the West. 
What Tito wants—in the words of 
U.S, Secretary of State Dulles—is to 
“get the best of both worlds.” 

If Tito succeeds in his aims, his ex- 
ample may encourage Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Albania—all Soviet 
satellites—to try to practice Titoism. 
Although they would still be Com- 
munist, such a policy would make 
them more independent of Russia. 


Mid-East Peace Midway? 


The Middle East seems to have 


been saved—at least for the time be- 
ing—from the horrors of all-out war. 

United Nations Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold has succeeded in 
hammering out a cease-fire between 
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Israel and her Arab neighbors. 

But Hammarskjold’s mission, while 
it reduced tensions, did not bring 
permanent peace. U.N. sources re- 
port that the Secretary-General con- 
siders his job “only just begun.” It is 


believed the U.N.’s peacemaker will 
soon return to the troubled area. He 
will then try to nail down a per- 
manent Middle East peace. 


Mutiny in Algeria 

France's future as a great power 
may be decided soon in the gnarled 
and parched mountain .country of 
Algeria. 


There, 250,000 French troops 
(150,000 more to be added by June 
15) are fighting it out with 15,000 
armed rebels. Aim of the rebels is 
to throw the French out of this 
huge North African territory whic! . 
France has held since 1830. 

If the French lose Algeria, the 
main link with the rich French col- 
onies south of the Sahara Desert will 
be cut. The French Empire will have 
received a shattering blow. France, 
herself, would be shaken to the roots. 

Despite heavy casualties among 
the rebels, fierce Arab nationalism 
appears to be turning the tide against 
the French. Many Moslem leaders, 
who until recently had been mod- 
erates, are now casting their lot with 
the rebels. Guy Mollet, Socialist pre- 
mier of France, is pledged to grant 
the Moslems certain economic and 
social rights—but only after a cease- 
fire has gone into effect. The rebels, 
however, refuse to agree to an armi- 
stice without a French promise to 
give Algeria its independence. 


Franco in Trouble? 


in recent months Spain has been 
the scene of labor strikes, student 
riots, and generally widespread 


“grumbling” about the authoritarian 


regime of Generalissimo Franco. 
Faced with rising discontent, 63- 
year-old Franco has denounced his 
critics as “enemies of the state.” He 
has made it clear that he intends to 
strengthen, not weaken, his one- 


party, dictatorial regime. 
Observers report that Franco's re- 
gime is not in any jmmediate danger. 
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But they also say the Spanish people 
want economic and political reforms. 
Instead of instituting these reforms, 
Franco appears to be clamping down 
the lid on popular dissatisfaction. 

The U.S., with major air and naval 
bases on Spanish territory nearing 
completion, will keep a watchful eye 
on developments. 


Exit Adenauer? 


The big news from Germany this 
summer may be the beginning of 
the end of the “Adenaver Era.” 


For six years, West Germany’s eld- 
erly chancellor (premier), Konrad 
Adenauer, has kept his country 
steadfastly on the pro-Western road. 
When he became chancellor in 1949, 
West Germany was a defeated and 
demoralized nation. Under his lead- 
ership, West Germany has achieved 
economic prosperity and developed 
close political ties with the West. 
And now Adenauer is building a 
democratic German army which will 
join in defending Europe against pos- 
sible Red aggression. 

Adenauer’s crowning accomplish- 
ment occurred last year, At that time 
West Germany became a member of 
the free world’s North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization alliance. 

But Adenauer is getting old (he is 
over 80), and the question of a suc- 
cessor is beginning to arise. 

As long as Adenauer stays in pow- 
er, however, the free world can count 
on West Germany as a staunch ally. 


Danger Month in Viet Nam 


July, 1956, will be 
Month” in Viet Nam. 


All of divided Viet Nam—both 
Red-ruled North Viet Nam and free 
South Viet Nam—was scheduled to 
hold elections before this coming 
July. This was one of the terms of 
the 1954 cease-fire agreement. This 
agreement split Viet Nain in two at 
the seventeenth parallel and brought 
to an end six years of fighting be- 
tween the Communists and the 
anti-Communists. 

At these elections the voters were 
to choose a single government for 
all of Viet Nam—both north and 
south. This meant, in effect, that the 
election would determine whether 
Viet Nam was to be all free or all 
Red slave. 

But South Viet Nam has refused 


to agree to elections at this time. 


“Danger 





United Press ohoto 
West German Chancellor Konrad Adenaver 
(right) chats with two Cabinet members 
at annual convention of his party, the 
Christian Democratic Union (see story). 


The South Vietnamese explain that 
it was the French (then in control of 
the country), and not the representa- 
tives of South Viet Nam, who sizned 
the cease-fire agreement. They point 
out that more than half the people in 
Viet Nam live in the north. Under 
the Red dictatorship they would 
have but one choice—to vote Com- 
munist. And that would mean a 
Communist victory in the elections. 

Knowing this only too well, North 
Viet Nam insists that the elections 
be carried out on schedule. If the 
elections are not held, there is a dan- 
ger that the Reds will try to win all 
Viet Nam by force of arms, : 

Recently, India suggested a way 
of postponing the crisis. Indian dip- 
lomats propose that the elections be 
put off for at least another year. 
India’s proposal is backed by the 
U.S. The question remains: Will the 
North Viet Nam regime accept the 
Indian plan? On the answer to this 
question may hinge peace or war in 
Viet Nam. 


Distinguished Visitors 


The U.S. will roll out the velvet 
carpet of welcome to two world- 
renowned leaders in coming weeks: 


1, Dr. Soekarno, president of the 
Southeast Asian island Republic of 
Indonesia, has arrived in Washington 
for an 18-day visit. He will discuss 
common problems and exchange 
views on world affairs with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and other top 
U.S. officials. 
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2. Jawaharlal Nehru, prime minis- 
ter of India, has accepted an invita- 
tion to come to the U.S. early in 
July. Nehru has sought to keep Asian 
and African nations “uncommitted’ 
to either side in the East-West cold 
war struggle. 

Although neutralist in foreign re- 
lations, both countries have demo- 
cratic forms of government. 

The U.S. may use the talks with 
Nehru and Soekarno to strengthen 
our bonds of friendship with India 
and Indonesia. 


Atoms in the Future 


The U.S. has begun its latest series 
of atomic and hydrogen bomb tests 
in the waters around the Pacific 
atolls of Eniwetok and Bikini. 

This year’s nuclear tests, which 
will continue for two or three 
months, include the dropping of a 
hydrogen bomb for the first time 
from one of our giant B-52 inter- 
continental bombers. 

At the same time that America’s 
nuclear arsenal is being tested, plans 
are being pushed to “tame the atom” 
for peace. A charter for an “atoms 
for peace” organization to be known 
as the “International Atomic Energy 
Agency” was drawn up by twelve 
nations this spring (among them the 
US. and the Soviet Union). This 
new agency would foster interna- 
tional cooperation in the develop- 
ment of nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes. The charter is to be sub- 
mitted to a conference of 85 nations 
for their approval at United Nations 
Headquarters this September. 


Presidential Conventions 


American voters go to the polls 
November 6 to elect a President for 
the next four years. 


Before then, however, the major 
political parties must nominate their 
candidates, The Democratic party 
will hold its convention in Chicago 
beginning August 13. The Republi- 
can party's convention gets under 
way August 20 in San Francisco. 
Political news, therefore, will domi- 
nate the headlines this summer. Who 
will the candidates be? We suggest 
you read “Democratic White House 
Hopefuls” on page 19. 

All members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and one third of our 
Senators will be elected in Novem- 
ber. Many eyes will therefore be 
















watching the closing days of the 
present Congressional session. Con- 
gress still has unfinished business. 


CONGRESSIONAL SCOREBOARD 


Here's where major bills stand: 

Foreign Aid—Under study by 
House committee; no Senate action 
taken yet. 

Highway Construction—Passed by 
House; still under study by Senate 
committee. 

Federal Flood Insurance—Await- 
ing Senate vote; under study by 
House committee. 

Increased Postal Rates—Under 
study by House committee; no Sen- 
ate action yet. 

Federal Aid to States for School 
Construction—Apyroved by House 
committee, and awaiting House vote; 
under study by Senate committee. 

Extension of Social Security Bene- 
fits—Passed by House; still under 
study by Senate committee. 


Americans “On the Go” 


More Americons will be on the 
move this summer than ever before 
in our history. 


Travel agencies predict that 
travel in general will be as much as 
ten per cent greater than in 1955— 
record year to date. The American 
Hotel Association says that reserva- 
tions.at hotels and resorts are greater 
than ever. 

About 85 per cent of those taking 
“traveling vacations” will do so by 
car and make trips to areas within 
1,500 miles of home. The Air Trans- 
port Association reports that 85 per 
cent of those traveling more than 
1,500 miles will “take the high road.” 


Se 


Pills to Banish Sunburns? The millions 
who expose themselves to the summer 
sun—only to turn lobster-red instead of 
handsome-tan—have new hope. Dr. 
Thomas B, Fitzpatrick and two other 
University of Oregon scientists claim 
that they have developed pills which 
will guarantee a bronze hue to even 
the most sensitive-skinned person. 


Storm Signals South of the Border? 
Summer seems to be a time for flareups 
in Central and South America, Last 
summer Argentine dictator Juan Peron 


was overthrown, The summer before 
that Guatemala simmered under a re- 
volt which threw out its Communist- 
dominated government. Will there be 
another storm south of U.S. borders 


Air lines expect their biggest year to 
date—estimated at 36 times that of 
air travel in 1939. 

Overseas travel is up, too. The 
Department of State in Washington 
says that more than 185,000 Ameri- 
cans have applied for passports so 
far this year—a new record, Two 
thirds of the travelers listed “pleas- 
ure” as the purpose of their trip: 
More than half listed “Europe” «: 
their destination. 


Pulitzer Prizes Awarded, 
MacKinlay Kantor's Andersonville, 
o novel about a Civil War prison 
camp, has been awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize as 1955's best American novel. 


The Pulitzer award for the best 
play of the year went to The Diary of 
Anne Frank, by Frances Goodrich 
and Albert Hackett. The play, based 
on the actual diary of a 15-year-old 
girl, tells the tragic story of a Jewish 
family hiding from the Nazis in 
Amsterdam during World War II. 

The Pulitzer Prizes were founded 
by the late Joseph Pulitzer, a Hun- 
garian immigrant who became a 
leading figure in American journal- 
ism. In his will he left $2,000,000 to 
Columbia University to found a 
school of journalism. The trustees of 
the university make the annual 
Pulitzer Prize awards from this fund. 

This year’s Pulitzer Prizes also went 
to Richard Hofstadter for The Age of 
Reform (history); Talbot Hamlin for 
Benjamin Henry LaTrobe (biog- 
raphy ); Elizabeth Bishop for Poems, 
North and South (poetry); the Reg- 
ister-Pajaronian (a newspaper of 


Watsonville, Calif.) for meritorious - 


public service in journalism. 
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this summer? Some observers warn that 
trouble may be brewing in Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Argentina. There is even 
a possibility that Peron might try to 
stir up trouble in Argentina—with the 
help of the Communists. 


Big Year for Parks. The National 
Park Service reports that more than 
50,000,000 Americans visited national 
parks and Federal recreation areas 
during 1955—a record total. The Park 
Service expects that record to “go un- 
der” this year, however. pre- 
dict 53,000,000 visitors for 1956. 


Live Fish Are “Mailable.” After a 
successful test period, the U.S. Post 
Office Department has given the go- 


Labor to Clean House 


George Meany, president of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of industrial Organiza- 
tions, says his union will expand its 
fight against racketeers within trade 
union ranks. 


These racketeers, he says, damage 
the reputation of organized labor. 

Recently, Mr. Meany won “round 
one” in his fight. The International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, threat- 
ened with expulsion from the AFL- 
CIO by Mr. Meany, refused to per- 
mit one of its locals in the East to 
form an alliance with the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association. 
The longshoremen had been expelled 
from the American Federation of La- 
bor three years ago on charges that 
the union was run by racketeers. (See 
April 26 senior scnorastic, “The 
Teamsters Flex Their Muscles.”) 

A newspaper columnist in New 
York who has been active in fight- 
ing union racketeering, has lost his 
eyesight as the result of a street at- 
tack. Victor Riesel of the New York 
Daily Mirror was waylaid at 3 a.m. 
on April 5, shortly after he finished a 
radio broadcast. A thug threw sul- 
phuric acid into his eyes. Doctors 
fought for more than a month to 
save Riesel’s eyesight. Last week 
they reported failure. 

Riesel blames the attack on 
broadcasts he had made against 
racketeering in trade unionism. Var- 
ious labor organizations have offered 
rewards totaling more than $40,000 
for the capture and conviction of the 
avid-hurling thug. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation (FBI) is worl 
ing on the case. 
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ahead to sending tropical fish through 
the mails. Fish are first plumped into 
plastic bags, oxygen is squirted into the 
bags to keep the fish alive, and the bags 
sealed and shipped in insulated card- 
board cartons. In coming months, post- 
men will deliver thousands of live 
tropical fish to hobbyists. 


U.S. Jet May Set New Record. The 
U.S. Air Force's F-104A Starfighter jet, 
billed the “world’s fastest airplane,” is 
ready to beat Britain's Fairey Delta's 
world’s speed mark of 1,132 miles per 
hour. Acvording to Herman R. Salmon, 
the rocket-shaped F-104A’s test pilot, 
“We could take back the world’s speed 
record any time we want to.” “Any 
time” may be this summer. 





Democratic White House Hopefuls 


HE Presidential race is on! This 

summer, Republicans and Demo- 
crats will meet at national conventions 
to nominate candidates for next No- 
vember’s election. 

Most observers assume the Republi- 
cans will nominate President Eisen- 
hower for a second term. The President 
says he is willing to run again. 

The Democratic nomination, how- 
ever, is still “wide open.” The cartoon 
to the right names the leading possibil- 
ities; But the front-runners, as of mid- 
May, are these three men: 


Adlai Stevenson 


Adlai Stevenson, 56, was the Demo- 
cratic eandidate in 1952. He lost to 
President Eisenhower—but nonetheless 
piled up the second highest number of 
votes of any Democrat in U. §. history. 
He therefore wants a “return bout.” 

Stevenson is a former newspaper edi- 
tor and lawyer frorn Bloomington, III. 
He is the grandson and namesake of 
Adlai Stevenson, Vice-President of the 
U. S. under Grover Cleveland. His 
mother’s father was Jesse Fell, the Re- 
publican politician who first proposed 
Lincoln for the Presidency. Stevenson 
greatly admires Lincoln, There are 
three busts of Lincoln in his Chicago 
law office. On his desk is a piece of a 
rail Lincoln split in his youth, 

Between 1933 and 1948, Stevenson 
held a number of jobs in the Federal 
Government—as lawyer, special assis- 
tant to the Secretary of the Navy, and 
United Nations adviser. 

In 1948, he was elected governor of 
Iinois—winning by a record-breaking 
plurality in a normally Republican state. 
As governor, he was known as a “prac- 
tical reformer.” He swept about 1,300 
unnecessary political jobholders out of 
office, reformed the police and welfare 
departments, and boosted state aid to 
education. Since 1952, he has held no 
public office. But he has been active 
as a speaker, writer, and lawyer. 

Politically speaking, Stevenson is a 
moderate. He has been described as a 
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Buffalo Evening News 


On Your Mark—Get Set—But which way? 


man who “looks for every conceivable 
argument in favor of a position and for 
every conceivable argument against it 
~and then he makes up his mind for 
himself.” 

He has spoken up for strengthening 
our international alliances against com- 
munism; a farm program of high, rigid 
price-supports; Federal aid to educa- 
tion; and Federal housing. 

Stevenson has three sons (ages 19, 
21, and 25). He and his wife were 
divorced in 1949. He has not remarried. 


Estes Kefauver 


Estes Kefauver, 52, became a major 
contender for the nomination when he 
upset Stevenson in the recent Minne- 
sota primary. He also scored notably 
in this year’s New Hampshire primary. 

The tall (6 3”), lanky Tennesseean 
worked his way through the University 
of Tennessee and the Yale Law School 
by waiting on tables and firing furnaces. 

After Yale, he practiced law at Chat- 
tanooga until] 1939, when he was elected 
to Congress as a Representative, He 
won re-election four times. 

In 1948, Kefauver challenged the 
Democratic machine in Tennessee to 
seek nomination to the Senate. He won 
~and has served in the Senate ever 
since. 

In 1951, Kefauver became a TV 
“star.” As chairman of the Senate crime 
investigating committee, he examined 
some of the nation’s most notorious 
racketeers while TV cameras whirred 
away. To millions, Kefauver became 
the symbol of the fighting prosecutor. 

In Congress, Kefauver generally sup- 
ported the policies of Presidents Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Harry $. Truman. 


He is unpopular with some of his 
Southern Democrat colleagues because 
he refuses to join their fight against the 
Supreme Court's segregation rulings. 
Kefauver met his attractive wife, 
Nancy, on a blind date. They have 
four children—three daughters and an 


adopted son. 
Averell Harriman 


The’ governors of our most populous 
state—New York—almost always seem 
to be Presidential contenders. The pres- 
ent*governor, W, Averell Harriman, 64, 
says he is not a candidate. He says he 
favors Stevenson. But political observ- 
ers think Harriman might win the 
nomination if convention delegates be 
come “deadlocked” between Stevenson 
and Kefauver. 

Harriman is the son of a wealthy 
railroad financier. Just before Averell 
entered Yale, he and his brother in- 
herited a fortune close to $100,000,000, 
After graduation, the young millionaire 
went to work for the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, He learned the business from 
the roadbed up, and in two years be- 
came a vice-president, Later he estab- 
lished a private bank, and managed a 
shipbuilding firm. 

In 1934 Harriman turned to Govern- 
ment work, He has held 15 Federal 
posts, including Ambassador to Russia 
(1943); Ambassador to Britain (1946); 
Secretary of Commerce (1947); Mar- 
shall Plan “roving ambassador” (1948); 
and Mutual Security Administrator 
(1951). Two years ago, he was elected 
governor of New York, his first elective 
office. 

Harriman has been called “the New 
Dealer from Wall Street”—a reference 
to his staunch support of the liberal 
policies of both Roosevelt and Truman. 
In foreign affairs, Harriman was one 
of the first to warn after World War I 
that Russia was setting out on a policy 
of expansion. 

Harriman is the father of two daugh 
ters by his first wife, from whom he was 
divorced in 1929. In 1930 he remar- 
ried. 
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Providence Journe! 


The Gong That Is Being Heard Round the World 


A review of the cold war between East and West, and 
the new battle shaping up on the front of colonialism 


ORE than four hundred years ago, 

the nations of Europe began to 
send daring explorers, followed by bold 
warriors and hardy colonists, to the 
ends of the earth. These men—from 
sailor Christopher Columbts to British 
Empire-Builder Cecil Rhodes—planted 
the proud flags of empire on every con- 
tinent, 

Modern colonialism reached its great- 
est heights during the 1800's. This was 
the century when Europe sat in the 
world’s driver's seat. This was the pe- 
riod when English poet Rudyard Kip- 
ling could write about “the white man’s 
burden” of responsibility toward “back- 
ward” peoples. This was the time when 
Europeans said they were destined to 
rule over colonial peoples indefinitely. 

But long before the nations of Eu- 
rope finished carving the “Dark Con- 
tinent” of Africa, long before they 
thrust their influence into the remote 
corners of Asia, a sharp blow had al- 
ready been struck at the very idea of 
colonialism. 

The blow fell one spring day in 1775 
near Concord, Massachusetts, At his- 
torie Concord Bridge, a few embattled 
farmers fired their muskets at the Brit- 
ish redcoats and history opened a new 
chapter titled “The American Revolu- 
tion.” The. victory of our forefathers 
astounded the world. It proved that 
colonies could fight for—and win~-+their 
independence even against heartbreak- 


a 
New Englund farmers had in- 
deed fired shots still being heard round 


the world. For the American message 
of freedom spread. The Spaniards were 
ousted from Latin America by force 
of arms (see major article on Mexico 
in April 5 issue). Colonial peoples else- 
where on the earth grew more and 
more resentful of foreign domination. 


Ebbing Tide of Empire 

In our own century, two world wars 
within one generation undermined one 
empire after the other. The strength of 
Europe's empires was seriously sapped 
during the great wars, These European 
nations were forced to call on their col- 
onies and ex-colonies for help in their 
struggles to survive. And when the wars 
were over the colonial powers could no 
longer successfully resist the demands 
of their colonies for independence. 

In the past decade, 650,000,000 peo- 

‘tig 2 quarter of the human race— 
ave won freedom from their Euro- 
pean masters. These millions of people 
have established eighteen sovereign na- 
tiers. 

France was forced to give up con- 
trol over the Middle Eastern lands of 
Syria and Lebanon shortly after World 
War LI. Now she is losing her influence 
in her former Far Eastern colonies in 
Indo-China (see major articles on Viet 
Nam in November 17 issue and Laos 
and Cambodia in April 12 issue). 

French problem number one today 
is how to douse the fires of native re- 
volt in the French North African ter- 
ritory of Algeria (see news pages Feb- 
ruary 29 feene’ 


Uncle Sam 


The tiny Netherlands,-once a great 
colonial power, has surrendered the 
fabulously rich Dutch East Indies—to- 
day the Republic of Indonesia—to the 
Indonesians (see major article on Indo- 
nesia in October 20 issue). 

And Britain, moving gracefully with 
the tide, has voluntarily given freedom 
and democr::tic government to almost 
500,000,000 peopie in India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon. By so doing, the 
British have retained the friendship of 
these Asians. At the-same time they 
have kept Pakistan, India, and Ceylon 
as trade partners within the British 
Commonwealth (see major articles on 
India in January 19 issue and Ceylon 
in May 3 isoue). 

Hardly a month passes without a 
new nation being born (see major ar- 
ticle on the Sudan in the February 9 
issue) or colonies being promised self- 
government (see major articles on Ma- 
laya in the March 8 issue, the Carib- 
bean Federation in the March 22 is- 
sue, and the British Central African 
Federation in the April 26 issue). 


U. S$.--Champion of Freedom 


While the tide of Western imperial- 
ism is ebbing rapidly, memories of long 
years of colonial rule and exploitation 
remain bitter in the minds of many 
Asians and Africans. Former U. S. As- 
sistant Secretary of State (now Am- 
bassador to Egypt) Henry A. Byroade 
has said that in the colonial regions of 
the world “human interest and emo- 
tions are focused primarily on such 
questions as ‘imperialism,’ ‘colonialism,’ 
and ‘nationalism.’” (Two trouble spots 
where fiery nationalism has caused strife 
during the past year are the island of 
Cyprus and Israel's borders with the 
Arab nations.) (For a discussion of the 
Cyprus and Israeli-Arab conflicts, see 
major articles on Cyprus in the October 

*6 issue, on Greece in the March 15 is- 
sue, ancl on the Israeli-Arab dispute ih 
the April 19 issue.) 

At the April, 1955, conference held 
at Bandung, Indonesia, leaders of 29 
African and Asian countries met to un- 
derscore their deep opposition to co- 
lonialism. 

With feelings against colonialism ran- 
ning so high among millions of 
subject peop what stand 





Meets a New Red Challenge 


‘anti-colonialist,’” he said, “and proud 

of it.” 3 
Americans were pioneers in the fight 

against colonialism. And the United 


States record as a champion of self- 


determination and freedom for colonial 
peoples is the best in the world. All 
nations can see that we practice what 
we preach. Haw.sii and Alaska are ap- 
proaching statehood. Puerto Rico was 
offered full independence but prefers 
to remain closely associated with the 
U. S. (Puerto Ricans are American cit- 
izens.) The Republic of the Philippines 
received its freedom from the U. S.— 
on schedule and as promised--in 1946. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that 
after World War Il many nations 
emerging at last from a long twilight 
of colonialism looked to us for friend- 
ship and support. 


. | 

The New Red Imperialism 

Yet, in spite of America’s long anti- 
colonial record, in recent years our 
country has become more involved 
with colonialism than at any time be- 
fore in our history. For while the west- 
ern colonial powers were loosening their 
holds over hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple, Communist imperialism was swal- 
lowing up more than 700,000,000 hu- 
man beings, belonging to thirteen for- 
merly independent nations. 

As leader of the free world’s forces 
in the struggle to save the earth trom 
Red enslavement, the U. S. has been 
called on repeatedly to back up its 
principal allies. But these same Euro- 
pean allies are the masters or former 
masters of huge colonial empires. Does 
this mean that Uncle Sam has aban- 
doned his opposition to colonialism? It 
does not. Nor have we changed our 
sympathetic attitude toward the co- 
lonial “underdogs.” 

After World War II, the U. S. strong- 
ly supported freedom for Inflia and In- 
donesia. Our Government has constant- 
ly urged France to give self-govern- 
ment to her North African protectorates 
in Tunisia and Morocco. Both these 
countries have been granted their in- 
dependence in recent weeks (see ma- 
jor article on Morocco in September 22 
issue). We have helped South Viet 
Nam gain its freedom from France. 

But the postwar threat of Commu- 
nist aggression has caused the U. S. to 
think twice before insisting on imme- 
diate independence for all colonial peo- 
ples. There are three main reasons for 
this U. S. policy. 


1. In a period of dire peril, the U. S. 
felt that the swift shrinking of old em- 
pires—especially those of Britain and 
France—would mortally weaken (eco- 
nomically and politically) our staunch- 
est allies. (For a description of the dif- 
ficulties Britain and France face in 
maintaining their standing as great 
world powers see major articles on 
France in November 10 issue, and 
Britain in February 2 issue). 

2. The U. S. feared that it was dan- 
gerous to give independence to some 
colonial peoples before they could stand 
on their own feet. Our State Depart- 
ment declared: “It is a hard, inescapa- 
ble fact that premature independence 
can be dangerous . . . and destructive 

. There are areas .. . where human 
beings are unable to cope with disease, 
famine and other forces of nature. Pre- 
mature independence for these people 
would not serve the interests of the 
U. S. nor the interests of the free world 
as a whole. Least of all would it serve 
the interests of the dependent people 
themselves.” 

3. We also feared that if the West- 





ern colonial nations withdrew too rap- 
idly, a “power vacuum” might be creat- 
ed. The Red imperialists would rush in 
to fill this vacuum. 


Shield of the Free World 


U. S. foreign policy during the past 
few years has also stressed the need 
for defensive military alliances. The 
free world has built a series of collec 
tive defense barriers designed to head 
off the new Communist imperialism. 

One key free-world alliance is the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Trea 
ty Organization (SEATO). In defense 
of Southeast Asia, SEATO brings to 
gether three Asian nations—Pakistan, 
Thailand, and the Philippines—with the 
United States, Britain, France, Aus 
tralia, and New Zealand. 

Another anti-Communist alliance 
this one guarding the oil-rich Middle 
East from the Russian bear—is the 
Baghdad Pact. Member nations are 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, and Brit- 
ain. The U. S., while not a member, is 
a strong supporter of this organization 
(see news pages, May 3 issue.) 
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Pointer in Detrott News 


“How About This Kind ef Colonialism, Too?’ 





A Whip is « Whip to a Native’s Back, No Matter Who Lashes It 


Some Asian nations were in tavor of 
military defense alliances. A greater 
number—still resentful of centuries of 
European colonialism—were not, These 
countries were—and still are—suspicious 
of the free-world pacts. They suspect 
them of being just a new way of con- 
tinuing European domination and in- 
fluence. India and Burma, Egypt and 
Indonesia chose the fence-straddling 
course of neutralism—of remaining “un- 
committed” in the “cold war” between 
East and West. 

The West, and particularly the VU. S., 
painfully aware of the “clear and pres- 
ent danger” of Red aggression, found 
it hard to accept neutralism. President 
Eisenhower spelled out this feeling 
when, in December, 1954, he said: 

“There are some who have believed 
it possible and desirable to hold aloof 
from today’s world-wide struggle be- 
tween those who uphold government 
based on freedom and dignity, and 
those who consider man merely a pawn 
of the state. 

“The times are so critical and the 
differences between the world systems 
so vital that grave doubt is cast on the 
validity of the neutralistic argument.” 


First Zig, Then Zag 

Then came the new zigzag in Com- 
munist tactics. Instead of Red-inspired 
civil and guerrilla wars—such as those 
that split Korea and Viet Nam in two 
and caused thousands jf deaths in Ma- 
leya—the Reds turned ¢ smiling “peace- 
loving” face toward ‘the underdevel- 
oped, newly-independent nations. 

At first some people thought the 
Reds had changed their avowed goal 
of world domination. These people re- 
ceived a rude jolt last December. In a 
speech, Soviet Communist party boss 
Nikita Khrushchev reminded the world 
once again—as if it needed reminding 


—that the Reds “have never ‘renounced 
and will never renounce [their] strug- 
gle for the victory of communism.” 

Last year, Khrushchev and Russian 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin barnstormed 
into Asia. They visited India, Burma, 
and Afghanistan (see major article on 
Afghanistan in January 12 issue) and 
extended the “hand of friendship.” 
They offered glittering promises of 
economic and technical aid to any un- 
derdeveloped country that cared to ask 
for Russia’s help. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
has called Communist offers “economic 
lures which may superficially seem 
attractive. But close scrutiny shows that 
the bait is attached to a hook and that 
hook is attached to a line, and that the 
other end of the line is purposely held 
by Moscow.” 

Dulles recognized that the jovial face 
Russia was now showing the world 
would have the effect of “defrosting” 
the “cold war” (see major article on 
Cold War Thaw in September 15 is- 


sue). Some .neutralist nations, despite 


Western warnings that the Reds now 
hope to attain their ends by economic 
and political penetration, tended to ac- 
cept the Soviet statements at face val- 
ue. The United States, Secretary Dulles 
has said, must adapt its “tactics to the 
change in Soviet Communist tactics.” 


U. S. Meets the Challenge 


The U. S. has learned from past ex- 
perience never to trust the Soviets. 
Our Government has not for a moment 
considered lowering its guard of mili- 
tary defenses or weakening its world- 
wide system of alliances. (See major 
article on Spain in May 10 issue, de- 
scribing our new air bases in that coun- 
try.) But the tone and emphasis of our 
foreign policy appears to be shifting to 
meet the economic and political chal- 


lenge now offered by the Communists. 

Several weeks ago, President Eisen- 
hower made an address which did 
much to clarify the U. S. Government's 
new attitude toward neutralism. He 
said: 

“The new nations have many of the 
sensibilities that marked our own early 
years as a free nation [George Wash- 
ington warned the United States against 
‘entangling alliances’] . . . Some of 
them are concerned to avoid involve- 
ments [military alliances] with other 
nations, as we were for many years, 

“Certainly we Americans should un- 
derstand and respect these points of 
view. We must accept the right of each 
nation to choose its own path... . 
Foresight will compel an understand- 
ing response from us.” 

The President went on to say that 
the U. S. would offer aid to the neu- 
tralist nations even if they did not align 
themselves with the Western allies. 

The U. S., through our Mutual Se- 
curity and other vast programs of econo- 
mic and technical assistance, has great- 
ly aided underdeveloped nations. Be- 
tween 1945 and 1955, we spent more 
than $17,000,000,000 for economic aid 
to the Middle East, South Asia, and 
Africa. That this aid must be continued 
for a long time to come was empha- 
sized by the President. 


First Shot in New Battle 


Pointing out that nations must be 
economically strong to remain free, Mr. 
Eisenhower stressed that by helping the 
new nations we would be helping our- 
selves: 

“If our economy is to continue to 
flourish and grow, our nation wil] need 
more trade, not less. The steady growth 
of other nations, especially the less- 
developed countries, will create a new 
and growing demand for U. S. goods 
and services. It will produce an envi- 
ronment which will benefit both them 
and us.” 

“Indeed, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Seattle 
—every American town and farm,” the 
President added, “has a stake in the 
success or failure of these new nations 
—a stake almost impossible to exag- 
gerate.” 


Most 


Washington observers agree 
that the President's speech was the 
first shot fired in a new, and peaceable, 
economic and political struggle with 
the Cominunists. 
In this all-out war of political and 
economic systems, we wil] have the 


best arms—great resources, industrial 
know-how, and our deep belief in the 
worth of the individual and the free- 
dom of man. The stake in this battle 
will be vast e of land in Asia 
and Africa. The battle will be fought 
in the hearts and minds of hundreds 
of millions of poverty-stricken people 


from Morocco to Malaya. 
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HONORABLE MENTION— 
SHORT STORY 


Tp too-bright lights of the swaying 
elevated train flashed gaudily against 
the somber blackness of the rain that 
fell outside. A small boy, dressed in a 
jacket and corduroy overalls, provided 
a curious contrast to the other rush- 
hour patrons of the train, who weré 
each indifferently scanning the evening 
paper and enduring, with broad pre- 
occupation, the inconvenience of the 
weather, With his nose pressed tightly 
against the sooty window, the boy stared 
into the limitless, dark wetness that 
seemingly enclosed the entire world. 

The train heaved gently to a stop. 
The boy noted a large woman, bur- 
dened with an umbrella and several 
bulky packages wrapped in brown pa 
per, stride awkwardly toward the wait- 
ing elevated. The front of her turquoise 
dress was spotted with rain beneath the 
blatant plaid of her coat. The boy was 
glad when she boarded the train at 
last. Somehow he did not think that 
she belonged outside. 

The woman sat down heavily near a 
little girl, whose neatly starched pina- 
fore peeked out from underneath her 
coat, With one hand clutched in her 
mother’s, the girl sat primly, trying not 
to disturb the pristine stiffness of her 
dress. Her eves moved slowly from one 





Show, Opaque Water Color, Gp. Il, by Richard Battalini, Waller H. $., Chicago, Ill. 





advertisement to another, until they 
alighted on a sign promoting chewing 
gum, which pictured a girl water skiing. 
The boy also looked at the advertise- 
ment, and he wondered why there was 
no water in the picture. The connection 
between water skiing and chewing gum 
also puzzled him, but he decided that 
it probably was not so important any- 
how. The girl evidently tired of looking 
at the advertisements, for now she was 
admiring her red leather pocketbook, 
turning it from side to side. 

An older girl in an orange blouse was 
sitting across from him, and he decided 
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at once that she was very pretty. She 
looked almost like a girl in one of the 
magazines at home, except .. . he 
wasn't quite sure why she didn’t. He 
saw her glancing at herself in the win 
dow of the train and then pretending 
that she was not looking. She began to 
twirl a strand of her hair around a 
finger, ancl the boy guessed that she 
had discovered her curls were becom- 
ing limp. There was something depress- 
ing about curly hair that was beginning 
to be straight, and he was sorry that 
she did not have a scarf on. When she 
steps out into the rain, he thought, it 
will really look terrible. He began to 
feel secretly amused—he always laughed 
at people who were looking at them- 
selves in mirrors and pretending not 
to—until he realized that she had dis 
covered he had been staring at her. 
He crossed his knees carefully, and 
straightened. self - consciously, aren 
that he looked grown-up. Suddenly she 
smiled at him, and he knew right away 
that she was thinking, “Oh, what a 
cute little boy.” He shivered and made 
his face scornful and grown-up. 
Suddenly he felt empty inside, for 
the girl hacl made him think of the very 
thing he had promised himself that he 
would not. Actually, he was certain that 
it was the words, “little boy,” that had 
made him decide to run away. It was 
partly the rain, too—it did seem rather 
more suitable to run away when it was 
raining. He remembered the crack in the 
sugar bowl. It was long and brown, and 
he thought it looked a little like the 
East Coast of the United States on the 
(Continued on pace 26) 












“Baseball’s 


my business. 
Naturally | 


use a Wilson 


54 


slove! 


Here-—in his own words— 
Detroit’s great shortstop, Harvey Kuenn”*, tells you why 


“Ai Kaline* and I were talking just the 
other day. We both used Wilson gloves 
full time all last season. But these 1956 
Wilson models are really it. They give you 
that extre-wide pocket and fast flex you 
want. You can feel the ball. 

“And, let me tell you, the lightness of 
the glove makes it easy for me to handle 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO, CHICAGO «- Gronch offices in New York, Son Francisco ond 26 other principal cities - 


plays I thought were impossible. My 
Wilson glove has certainly helped me 
become a better fielder.” 

Take a page from Kuenn’s book. You 
can find Wilson gloves and mitte—in a 
wide range of prices—wherever quality 
sports equipment is sold. 


* Member af Wilson Advisor y Staff 


The Wilson name is part of the game 
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SHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, in con- 

junction with the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals and 
the National Association of Student 
Councils, announce the winners of the 
A. K. Oliver Scholarship and the A. K. 
Oliver Citizenship Awards for 1956. 
These awards were established last fall 
in memory of the late Augustus K. 
Oliver, long-time Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of Scholastic Magazines and 
an outstanding example of good citizen- 

shi 















Scholarship, open 
to any high school 
senior in the U. S. 
who is a member 
of the National 
Honor Society, is 
Delora Elizabeth 
Davison, of West 
Charlojte High 
School, Charlotte, 
N. C, She was chosen by the Scholar- 
ship Board of the N.A.S.S.P., consisting 
of Principals F, R. Born, Chairman, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Loren Chastain, 
Muncie, Ind.; Georg. H. Gilbert, Low- 
er Merion, Pa.; Hilton C. Holland, 
Bellows Falls, Vt., and Dr, Paul E. 
Elicker, Executive Secretary of . the 
N.AS.S.P. They examined with care 
the qualifications of 12,000 applicants, 
giving special consideration to good 
citizenship. 

Miss Davison tanked among the top 
15 students in the nation in passing 
with distinction a Genera) Aptitude 
Test. She will graduate as salutatorian 
of the class of 1956 at West Charlotte. 
She has reeeived the Student Council 
Citizenship Cup for highest standards 
of citizenship, by vote of a student- 
faculty-PTA committee. She was chosen 
by the Charlotte News to represent her 
school on the “All-City Brains Team” 
for outstanding citizenship. She is presi- 
dent of the Student Council, former 
president of thé’ National Honor So- 
ciety, editor of the Mirror, school news- 
paper, and of the Lion, yearbook, vice 
president of the Science Club, treasurer 
of the Y-Teens Club, and earned her 
letter in basketball. She received hon- 
orable mention in the 15th annual 
Westinghousé Science Talent Search, 
She wishes to attend Fisk University 
and to major in chernistry and science 
teaching. 

The thirty A, K. Oliver Citizenship 
Awards of $50 each were given to stu- 
dent councils, or clubs, for the best 
group projects in citizenship and school 
or community service, Entries were 
judged by Gerald M. Van Pool, Direc- 













Delora Davison 










































A. K. Oliver Awards Announced 


tor of Student Activities of the National 
Association of Student Councils, and 
Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief of 
Scholastic Magazines. Descriptive re- 
ports of some of the projects will appear 
in Scholastic Magazines next year. The 
winners: 


Alabama: Tallassee H. S. Sarah E. 
Haynes, Student Council Sponsor. 

California: Plumas County H. §., Por- 
tola, R. F. Schaensee, S. C. Sponsor. 
Central H. &., 


leans, Rose Capraro, Faculty Advisor. 

Massachusetts: Plunkett Junior H. S., 
Adams. Theodore T. Toporowski, Faculty 
Advisor. 

Massachusetts; Punchard H. S., Ando- 
ver. Barbara Brookover, Chairman, Ser- 
vice Club. 

Massachusetts: Bradford H, §., Welles- 
ley Hills. Douglas Bauer, S. C. President. 

Michigan: Kingswood: School, Bloom- 
field Hills. Nancy Wagner, Student Chair- 
man, 

Michigan: St. Patrick H. S., Portland. 
Janet Schrauben, Student Chairman. 

Minnesota: Mankato H. $. John Karrow, 
S. C. Sponsor. 

Mississippi: McComb H. 8S. Vera Net- 
terville, 8. C. Sponsor, 

Missouri: Macon H. 8. David Brown, 
S. C. President. 

Missouri; Central H. &., Springfield. 
Lucille Dugan, S. C. Sponsor, 

New Jersey: Burlington H. S$. Student 
Council 


New Jersey: Woodrow Wilson H. S., 
Camden. Joseph Cordner, S. C. President. 

New Jersey: New Brunswick H. S&S. 
Earl Hardy, S. C. President. 

New York: Gompers Vocational and 
Technical H. S., Bronx. Berngrd R. Kaplan, 
8. C, Sponsor. 

New York: William Howard Taft H. S., 
Bronx, C. J. Sullivan, $. C. Sponsor. 

New York; Hastings-on-Hudson H. §&. 
Joseph Cady, S. C. President. 

New York: Tupper Lake H. S$. Althea 
Savard, S. C. Treasurer. 

Ohio: Roosevelt Junior H. §., Zs aes- 
ville, Claire Shriver S. C. Sponsor. 

Pennsylvania: Wellsboro Junior-Senior 
H. §. , 

Rhode Island: Rogers H. S., Newport. 
Donald G. Eirich, S. C. President. 

Virginia: Thomas Jefferson H. S., Rich- 
mond, Va. Ann Perkins, S. C. Secretary. 

Washington: Edmonds H. §, Gloria D. 
Lewis, Student Chairman. 

West Virginia: Weston H. S. Mrs. Kent 
Kessler, 8. C. Sponsor. 

Wisconsin: Washington H. S., Two 
Rivers. Nancy Palzer, Vice Pres., Purple 
and Gold Club. 
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“L” Ride 
(Continued from page 24) 


map. It was while he was staring at it . 
that he had decided to leave. 

If he had been younger, he would 
have been angry only because his 
insisted that he wear his rub- 
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“little boy” were flung back at him, and 
after he had stared straight ahead at 
the crack in the sugar bowl for several 
minutes, he knew he was going to run 
away. It was not only the rubbers; it 
was just that she did not begin to un- 
derstand how he really felt inside, He 
had put on his green corduroy overalls 
to please his mother, jammed his bank, 
which was full of pennies, into the 
pocket of his jacket, and fitted the rub- 
bers carefully over his brown oxfords. 

He thought about running away at 
school, and he remembered that most 
people run away on freiglit trains. The 
kind in books always had tramps lurk- 
ing in the shadows, who cooked their 
meals beside the tracks. Offhand he 
could not recall seeing any trains such 


‘ as that in the city. He decided after 


thinking it over that such trains prob- 
ably ran out West. The “L” would do 
for a starter, and he could always trans- 
fer to a real train later on. 

He had ‘managed to keep his mind 
void of anything important until] now, 
but the girl had brought it all back 
Avoiding her, he glanced around the 
car, and he saw the woman in the tur- 
quoise dress. She was sitting with a bag 
of groceries in her lap. He knew with- 
out a doubt that she was someone's 
mother, on her way home to fix dinner. 

The empty feeling returned, and he 
quickly shut out from his mind the 
picture of the kitchen at home. He saw 
a dirty gum wrapper on the floor be- 
neath his foot, and he shoved it under 
the seat ahead of him with his toe so 

(Continued on page 32) 











... One in a million-man Air Force of volun- 
teers who took hold of the finest opportunity 
any young man in America can have. . . one 
in a million who, through your own powers 
of judgment and selection and your own 
good sense, elected to be on the top of the 
world, in the U, S. Air Force. 

The finest things modern life can offer 
are yours in the Air Force. Consider for a 
moment: 

Where else will you find worldwide travel 

. advanced education in the field of your 
interest . . . wonderful group recreation . . . 
personal opportunity . . . all in one job? In 
what other field will you make so many life- 
long friendships, with the finest young men 
in the nation? In what other position will 
you gain the respect of your superiors, your 
friends and relatives, and all Americans so 
quickly and surely .. . and earn and have 
their confidence so wholeheartedly, as in the 
Air Force — the career all America looks up 
to? And where else will you have such a 
splendid opportunity for personal financial 
success as in this “all expense paid” career? 

You owe it to yourself to visit your nearby 
Air, Force recruiting station today, and ex- 
plore all the advantages offered by this finest 
of modern careers . . . this “one in a million” 
cpportunity to serve the best interests of 
your country and yoursclf, 


For full information, see your nearest 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


recruiting office 
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By Mary Meade Walker, 17 


University High School 
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AWARD WINNER—INFORMAL ESSAY 


HERE were those who thought 
that my parents were candidates 
for a mental institution when they 
decided to let a 16-year-old girl (that 
was me) travel 2,500 miles to Teguci- 


galna, Honduras—alone. 
My previous experience with air 
travel was nil, and I had journeyed 


few places without at least one doting 
parent. Nevertheless, I went. 

Earlier, when Jane Cook, a classmate 
and friend of mine, had left with her 
parents to spend eight months in Tegu- 
cigalpa, we had diseussed the possibil- 
ity of my visiting her—as a “pipe dream” 
only. However, Janey soon wrote that 


such a trip was possible, stressing its 
obvious aiceslonst value (for the ben- 
efit of my parents). 


I took off on a Constellation for a 
week in Central America. The first hours 
of my flight were calm enough. | be- 
came somewhat nervous when we 
reached Guatemala, however. Guate- 
mala was at that time still under Red 
control, Since the country had been 
placed on the blacklist of my friends 


Modern Odyssey 


and loved ones, I had received severe 
orders to leave it strictly alone, 1 was 
not even to leave the plane. 

Evidently the threat of being promptly 
clouted on the noggin and sent post- 
haste to Siberia did not seem to faze 
my fellow passengers, for they all filed 
from the plane almost before its propel- 
has ceased whirring. | spent a mider- 
able hour huddled alone in my corner. 

There were whispers of trouble brew- 
ing in Guatemala even before I had 
made definite plans to visit its next- 
door neighbor, Honduras. My father 
panicked and phoned the State Depart- 
ment in Washington to find out if 
these rumors were based on fact. The 
cool voice on the other end of the wire 
informed him that, although things 
were smoldering, nothing could possibly 
happen until July, when I would be 
safely back in Indiana. 

The Guatemalan conspirators must 
not have been consulted about this, 
however. For they went ahead and 
revolted anyway—only three days after 
I had arrived in Honduras, ~ 

Although my friends at home mentally 
had me massacred in al] sorts of grue- 
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hite Plains, N. Y. Offer expires June 30, 1956, 





some ways, I was in no real peril. The 
fireworks next door in Guatemala merely 
added to the excitement of an already 
exciting experience. There were cor- 
respondents from all over the world in 
Tegucigalpa, trying to get the inside 
story. They were offering fabulous sums 
for planes tp carry them behind the 
lines, spurred on by the fact that a 
British woman reporter, Evelyn Irons, 
had succeeded in getting across and 
was now scooping all her male col- 
leagues. 

All in all, the Guatemalan fracas 
caused us very little inconvenience. 
But we did have to cancel a visit to the 
Copan ruins near the border.. It was 
fortunate, however, that we did not 
make the trip—Copan was bombed. 
The Hondurans seemed to take even 
this in their stride. The boy across the 
street remarked that we really should 
have gone anyway. He said that they 
were just “little bombs” and would not 
hurt anyone! 

There was some unrest in “Teguce, 
and a few students at the university 
staged an “anti-Gringo” (North Amer- 
ican) demonstration. Jane and | wanted 
to go and watch the rioting, but her 
mother quickly changed that plan. I 
saw the eruption in the newsreels the 
following week, when I had returned 
home without so much as a bullet hole. 

The Latin American people, in my 
eyes, are wonderful. They have a great 
sense of humor and the happy faculty 
of laughing with you and ‘not at you. 
My. Spanish vocabulary (two words, 
si and gracias) must have been most 
amusing. Everyone was very sympa- 
thetic about my ignorance of the lan- 
guage. Yet many then spoke English 
as well (or probably better) than I do. 

In spite of the general belief that 
Latin Anvericans resent North Amer- 
icans, I did not come in contact with 
one Honduran who did not try as hard 
as he could to make me feel at home in 
the country. 

Most of the people in Honduras 
are either very rich or very poor. Many 
of the rich people have been educated 
in the United States. The poor people 
receive no education, at least not those 
I saw. There are good schools (such as 
the American school where Mrs. Cook 
taught), but the tuition is high. Educa- 
tien is compulsory in Honduras, but a 
lot of the. people just will not be com- 
pulsed! At that, the public schools are 
overcrowded. 

All Hondurans seem to be good 
dancers—much better than most North 
Americans. The favorite step at the 
time was the mambo. (This was before 








the full blast of that dance craze hit 
the States.) Everyone but me did it 
with great ease. 

Latin Americans love music, perhaps 
even more than we North Americans 
do. Their music has a certain charm 
which our stylized “pop” tunes seem to 
lack. It may be rhythm. It may be 
melody. But the over-all effect tends to 
give me a tingly feeling. 

The Hondurans also like our records. 
I felt rather superior when I found that 
“Stranger in Paradise,” our hit of the 
winter before, was the rage in “Teguce” 
in June, My attitude was less smug last 
spring, however, when Perez Prado’s 
recording of “Cherry Pink and Apple 
Blossom White” soared to fame here. 
I had heard that tune (under a differ- 
ent Spanish name) while | was in 
Central America. 

The climate in Tegucigalpa is excel- 
lent, even though it is only 14 degrees 
(in longitude, not temperature) from 
the equator. The temperature’ hardly 
ever rises above 80 degrees—which is 
considered hot! It rains almost every 
day during the summer, but only for 


a short time. Everybody just ignores | 


it, and it soon goes away. 

I had a chance, unfortunately, to 
visit the Policia Nacionale station. | 
discovered, almost at the last minute, 
that I needed my passport stamped by 
the police before 1 could leave the 
country. On, the way in, I passed a 
whole row of the fiercest looking cops 
I ever saw, bayonets glittering. I had 
a little trouble finding the right office, 
but I finally made it. Through the open 
door of the passport office, I could see 
a number of the rioters from the recent 
demonstration, their heads all shaved 
in the best prison manner. One of them 
was getting a verbal third degree in 
real spy-movie style. 

The police spent so long examining 
my passport, that I was afraid of either 
landing in the women’s jug across the 
patio or succeeding the guy next door 
in the third degree room. Frankly, I 
would not have blamed them a bit for 
detaining me for questioning at least. 
My passport picture makes me look like 
a Communist of the lowest and most 
brutal type. 

I_had a relatively peaceful journey 
hore, by-passing Guatemala completely. 
They did search the plane at Merida, 
Yucatan, for the escaping Communist 
President of Guatemala, Jacobo Arbenz. 
Unfortunately (to my adventurous 
mind), he had gone in the opposite 
direction. 

A year and a half has passed, and I 
am more convinced than ever that my 
parents were right in their decision to 
let me fly off into the wild blue yonder. 
My Honduran trip was one of the most 
enjoyable experiences I have had, and 
as Jane pointed out, it was so educa- 
tional. 








“Sorry about the lipstick, Harold — 


but you know how it is 
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with an Arrow Shirt’’ 


Wr A pouBT, Arrow Shirts 
have a way of attracting and im- 
pressing the gals. And, Arrow has a 
cart full of selections that will do the 
trick, too. This smooth Arrow Par, 
for example, is a natural for any oc- 
casion, Check that fine, soft medium- 
spread collar. It’s perfect looking. 


And, Arrow Shirts fit perfectly 
come in your exact sleeve length and 
collar size. Add to that the fact that 
all these fine shirts carry the “Sanfor- 
ized” label and you've got yourself a 
shirt wardrobe that will keep its fine 
fit, even after plenty of trips to the 
laundry. Arrow Par in your size is 


priced from $3.50. 
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The doctor’s 
deodorant discovery 
that now safely stops 
odor 24 hours a day 


Is it any wonder more teeners (the gals 
who Care Most) use New Mum Cream 
than any other deodorant? Keeps you 
serene...sure of yourself...night and day. 

Because New Mum how contains M-3 
(hexachlorophene) which clings to your 
skin--keeps on stopping perspiration 
odor 24 hours a day. So safe you can use 
it daily— won't irritate normal skin or 
damage fabrics, 


Undewonts ‘siiipnatonh Gite able Se dan 


tors proved a deodorant without M-3 stopped 
odor only a few hours — while New Mum with 
M5 stopped odor a full 24 hours! 
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Boy cits gid 


By GAY HEAD 


POSE wedding bells are break- 
ing up that old gang of mine.” 
That's the way the song goes—and 


} it's a gay one. But the tune as sung 


by you sounds as if “those wedding 
bells” are breaking up somebody's 
peace of mind! 

Perkaps it’s the bride-to-be who 
thinks that the engagement should 
be longer. Or maybe it's the future 
groom who doesn’t know what he 
has to pay for in this woman’s world 
of weddings. Or maybe it’s four of 
the girls, wondering what kind of 
shower to give. 

Whoever you are and whatever 
connection you may have with those 
June weddings, get rid of your trou- 
bles way in advance of W-Day. It 
will be more fun if everything runs 
as smoothly as the etiquette books 
say they should. Remember—wed- 
dings are happy times! 


Q. | am an 18-year-old senior. I have 
been engaged since December and 
we've planned to be married a month 
after my graduation. Although I love 
the boy very much and my folks are 
pleased about it, I think we should 
wait a little longer. What do you think? 


A. You're the bride-to-be, so what 
you say about your marriage should 
get top priority hearing. First, ask your- 
self a few questions: Do you feel ready 
to get married the month after you 
leave high school? Are you ready to 
begin “keeping house” and raising a 
family? Or would you rather work for 
a while and find out what it’s like to 
be independent? Would you like to 
continue going to school, whether it's 
college or a secretarial school? If you 
think that a job or school or achieving 
your own independence is what might 
So to you, yes, you should “wait 
a little longer” before marrying. 

Before you decide to delay your mar- 
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“A wedding always makes me feel sad. 
it’s another man out of circulation!” 














riage, you must discuss it with your 
fiance. Give him your reasons for want- 
ing to wait. Assure him that it is not 
because you love him less, but that 
you want to earn your Own money or 
study more first. 

It would be wise to point out that 
putting off the wedding may actually 
benefit him in many ways. After you've 
worked a year or two, you'll be a girl 
who knows the value of a budget. 
You'll be able to decide whether it's 
better to serve spaghetti or steak when 
the funds are low. You'll understand 
why your husband may prefer staying 
home after he works all day. You'll 
have a better idea of the responsibili- 
ties of beth the business and the home 
worlds by working after high school. 

If you go on to school, you'll find 
out that learning doesn’t stop with the 
12th grade. You'll be a more interest- 
ing person to know—and tg live with. 

Once you and your fiance have de- 
cided to delay the ceremony, your par- 
ents will probably agree with you. 
After all, those orange blossoms will 
smell as sweet next year as they do 
right now. . 


Q. I'm going to be married some time 
this summer after my girl finishes high 
school. Just what am I expected to pay 
for at a church wedding? 


A. While your fiancee and her family 





are rushing around making wedding 
preparations, all you'll be doing is get- 
ting nervous. This part comes naturally. 
And, if you've saved some money, your 
wedding responsibilities won't be over- 
whelming. 

As groom-to-be, you will: 

1, Obtain the marriage license. 

2. Buy the wedding ring. 

3. Provide identical ties, gloves, and 
boutonnieres for your ushers. 

4. Give gifts to the ushers. (They 


need not be expensive, but they should ] 
be lasting.) evel Cur 
5. Give your bride a wedding pres- | . 


ent. (It’s usually jewelry and often a 
string of pearls.) 

6. Pay for the flowers of the bride 
and corsages for the mothers and the 
grandmothers. (This expense is often 
taken care of by the bride's parents 
when they're buying the wedding flow- 
ers. ) 

7. Pay the minister who performs the 
ceremony. (This is usually $10, but it 
depends on the size of the wedding. ) 

8. Pay for the bachelor dinner, if 
you're having one. 

9. P. S. The honeymoon’s on you 
tool 





Q. Four of us would like to give a 
girl in our club a‘ shower. Is this all 
right? Also, do you have any sugges- 
tions for “different” showers? They all 
seem to be the same. 


A. Showers seem to be the same be- 
cause all brides need the same items 
to begin keeping house. Every bride 
needs kitchen ware, linens (including 
bed, bath, kitchen, and table linen), 
and personal articles. So, depending on ' 4 
the imaginations of the hostesses, your Ne nian angle ates To) 
shower will provide for some of those 
things. ] ] \\ 

Yes, of course, it’s all right for four n 
friends to give Betsy a shower together. sets scents \Qames I 
It will be more fun--and less expensive 8 eS \ a ‘ 

for four of you to do it. — . 


SEF 
You can give Betsy a larder shower, ] SS 
including anything eatable. You can av W OnLy 
give her a kitchen shower where the s 


gifts will range from can opesers to 50 


$ 
cook books. You can give her a linen IN BEAUTIFUL FEMININE GLASS 1°° 


shower where she may receive anything 
from aprons to pillowcases. A personal 
shower will present her with nylons or 
lingerie. And with a general or “mis- 


Your hair has to pass almost as many examinations 
as you do! Tweep HAir Spray keeps every wisp, strand and curl 
cellany” shower, anything goes! in place as you dash madly about in the swirl of end-of-school 
How you handle it will determine activities. Scented with world-famous Tweep perfume — 
whether or not it’s “different.” But with the fragrance that always fits the occasion, Prance 
: to the dance at your loveliest! Only 
Tweep Hain Spray contains both 
Lanolair and P.V.P. — a unique 
combination of ingredients that puts 
And now it's “so long” from Gay new life and luster into your hair. 
Head for another summer. Make sure Get Tween Hain Spray today! 
it's a good summer. Meet new people, Cc 
see new places, or take life easy right . 
in your own back yard, Have fun—and phn nage AA AT DRUG ANDO COSMETIC 
we'll see you in September! | every Saturday night COUNTERS EVERYWHERE 


four of you working on it, your shower 
for bride-to-be Betsy should be a most 
happy occasion for her. 
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that he would not have to look at it. 
The floor was incredibly black; he knew 
that if he touched it he would have to 
wash his hands right away. It was not 
clean dirt. 

“Mind if I sit here?” 


Startled, the boy looked up, then 


| shook his head without speaking. Be- 


cause the man was large, the boy shift- 
ed over toward the window as far as 
possible and then resumed his study of 
the whirling nothingness outside, The 
water and lights made patterns, and 
when he squinted, they became diffused 
—the lights had long, watery 
stretching out from their centers, like 
stars. If he blinked, they changed 
shape, It reminded him of a kaleido- 
scope he had seen once on display in a 
dime store, 

Apartments—so close that they actu- 
ally seemed a part of the track--revealed 
fleeting snatches of humanity in bright- 
ly lit rooms which slid by in a monot- 
onous line, 
like a person when he looked into the 
rooms—it Was as if he had become in- 
visible, with the power to see every- 
thing and then forget it immediately. 

Against the background of the apart- 
ments he caught the reflection of the 
man beside him in the glass, 
turned his head covertly to have a bet- 
ter look. The man was elderly, with a 
fascinating beard ‘that curled slightly 
at the ends. He was bundled into an 
enormous coat; a plaid muffler was 
wound protectingly around his neck, 
and his thinning hair had begun to 
crinkle up from the rain, He was read- 
ing the evening paper, but he did not 
fold it up in quarters as did most com- 
muters; he had spread it, full-length, 
across his knees, The boy peered over 
the edge of the paper and then drew 
back, remembering that reading over 
shoulders was not polite. Nevertheless, 


he had seen that the man was reading 


his horoscope, and this was surprising. 
He had always considered horoscopes 
a joke, but the man looked quite serious 
-his eyebrows were drawn together in 
concentration. 

Hearing a rustle of paper, the boy 
looked up. The man put aside the pa- 


| per and spoke to him. “Surprised, eh? 


I suppose you don’t think it’s right for 
men my age to read their horoscopes?” 

“No, sir; 1-1 mean I really don't 
know, sir.” 

The man’s eyes flickered briefly over 
the boy's face, noting the bank clutched 
in one hand, the wet oxfords, “Actually, 
they can be quite useful—horoscopes, I 
mean. I always check with the stars. 
For instance, tonight I read that it will 
be profitable for me to appreciate those 
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| Perhaps we're prejudiced—but this 
we know: the lucky boy or girl who 
| gets a life insurance policy for 
| graduation is really getting 
| something! All through life that 
policy will cost less because of 
| lower, youthful rates. Year after 
| year it will gain in value, give you 
a feeling of security—and provide 
a source of funds should you 
| need to borrow. 
| More and more fathers are realizing 
the gift advantages of life insurance 
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for yours now. But to be on the 
safe side, why not show him this ad? 
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near me. Think I'll stop in and get my 
wife a present before I go home. You 
can never tell.” 

“No, sir,” agreed the boy, feeling that 
he should say something. 

“Now, let’s see,” the man continued, 
“when's your birthday?” 

“May 23rd.” 

“Ah, Gemini. Let’s see what the stars 
predict for you, son. Gemini— ‘You 
are self-reliant, cautious, shrewd, and 
dependable. Because you are . . . ahem 

. mature, you stand and face .. . 
ah . . . hard situations, even though 
there is an easier way out. Because of 
this, others know that they can depend 
on you. Take advantage of this charac- 
teristic today.’” 

“Does it really say that?” 

“It really does, son. Ah, yes, the stars 
never lie. Well, I believe I'll check up 
on the world situation.” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you. Say, could you 
tell me—if I wanted to go back into 
the city, where I would get the train?” 

“On the other side of the platform, 
son. Just walk down from the platform 
into the station and buy a ticket at the 
booth where it says “To City.’” 

“Thank you, sir.” The boy had a 
sudden mental image of the train, 
speeding on through the rainy night, 
and he stood up. The man smiled and 
turned his knees so the boy could step 
out. 

“Nice meeting you, son. My good- 
ness! You're taller than I had realized. 
Well, good-by.” 

Grinning, the boy stuck out his hand. 
It was the first time he had ever shaken 
hands with anyone, and it gave him a 
tall, happy feeling. “Good-by.” 

He had been riding for a long time. 
He walked stiffly up the aisle, and as 
he stood waiting for the train to stop, 
he remembered to look again at the 
girl in the orange blouse. She smiled 
again, but it occurred to him that it was 
a different smile. The little girl and hér 
mother had gone, but the woman with 
the groceries was still sitting there. He 
noted that her dress had dried and that 
there were no water spots on it. The 
train stopped, and he jumped onto the 
platform. 

A light drizzle was falling, softening 
the intense blackness to a deep gray, 
softening the harsh, relentless lines of 
the city. Bright lights were spaced at 
intervals along the platform, and they 
gave a movie-like unreality to the scene. 
He was quite alone—beneath him were 
flashing neon lights—but he stood aloof, 
watching the eel-like tracks which 
swung away, then slid back in a puz- 
zling maze of steel. Damp sounds issued 
forth from the street, for the city had 
become reconciled to the fact that it 
was going to get wet. The boy glanced 
.at his wet shoes, smiled, and began to 
walk. 





Play Spalding — 
the pick of the pros 


It takes skill, practice and the best equipment to 
become the World’s Professional Champion. That's 
why Pancho Gonzales picks the Spalding ‘Tennis 
Twins” when it comes to tennis balls. 


The Spalding and Spalding-made Wright & Dit- 
son have been named official for more major tourna- 
ments than all other tennis balls combined. 


For better tennis Pancho also chooses his own “‘Sig- 
nature” or “Autograph” racket by Spalding. Your 
Spalding dealer has these two sturdy models in the 
weight and grip size that’s best for you. 
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Here's the mitt Ted Kluszewski uses 
to set his fielding records. If first 
base is your spot, a MacGregor 
baseman's mitt is your best bet! 
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MacGregor 1956 models at... 
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SPORTS 


HOSE Records! Records! Records! 
(No, I'm not a dise jockey!) in my 
column last week made a big hit, and 
many of you baseball fans have asked 
me to relay some more. Since your 
every wish is my command, here goes: 
1. From August 2, 1931, to August 
8, 1933, the Yankees played 308 games 
without being shut out once! 

2. Jim Bettomley, former Cardinal 
first baseman, drove in 12 runs in one 
game (1924)! He did it with three 
singles, a double, and two homers. 

8. In the first inning against the 
Cardinals in 1936, three Braves—Gene 
Moore, Tony Cuccinello, and Baxter 
Jordan—came up twice and hit doubles 
each time 


4. “Iron Man” McGinnity, famous 
Giant pitcher of the early 1900's, 
pitched and won three double-headers 
in one month (August 1903)! 

5. On April 28, 1934, Goose Goslin 
of the Tigers grounded into four 
straight double plays. 

6. Elmer Smith, Indian outfielder, 
slammed seven extra-base hits in a row 
on September 4 and 5, 1921 (four 
homers and three doubles). 

7. In 1916, the Giants reeled off 17 
wins in « row and then 26 in a row— 
the longest winning streak in history— 
yet wound up in fourth place! 

8. Walter Johnson pitched the Sena- 
tors t® shut-out victories in seven open- 
ing-day games. 

9. Every game of the 1905 World 
Series was a shut-out, with Christy 
Mathewson (Giants) pitching three of 
them. , 

10. In his first four days ia the 
majors, Walter Johnson pitched three 
shut-outs against the Y: , allowing 
a total of 12 hits. 

11. On September 11, 1936, the 
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~~ SHORT SHOTS 


Athletics pitcher, Horace Lisenbee, 
gave up 26 hits in a nine-inning garne. 

12. The Giants and the Phillies 
played a full nine-inning game in only 
51 minutes (1919)! 

18. The Cubs-Reds game on May 2, 
1917 went nine innings without either 
pitcher yielding a hit. The Reds 
bunched two hits in the tenth to pro- 
duce the winning run. 

14. Sam Leslie pinch-hit safely 22 
times in the 1932 season. 

15. Deacon Phillippe pitched five com- 
plete games in the 1923 World Sexies. 

16. The Yankees played and won 
five double-headers in a row in 1906. 

17. The Cubs and the Phillies scored 
49 runs in a single game (1922), the 
Cubs winning, 26-23. 


> When it comes to sportsmanship, we 
tip our beanie to Al Giscombe, of the 
Cardinal Hayes H. S. track team in 
New York City. Rounding a turn in 
the mile relay of a local meet, he 
noticed Lou Smith of Lincoln H, S. 
(Jersey City) just about to fall. Al 
quickly put out a helping hand and 
kept his rival on an even keel, The 
Lincoln High quartet then went on to 
set a meet record. But wouldn't you 
say that the Cardinal Hayes’ team won 
just as big a “victory”? 


> Back during the winter, we rin an 
item listing the outstanding coaching 
records in high school football. We de- 
cided that the 100 (wins)—6 (losses) -— 
1 (tie) record of Clary Anderson 
(Montclair, N. J.) and the 8$—4—1 
mark of Joe Coviello (West New York, 
N. J.) were tops for coaches with at 
least 10 years of experience in Class A 
competition. 

A note from Ann Arbor, Mich., in- 
forms us to keep an eye on their great 


bail", 


“All right, kid, now lemme see your fast ball.” 





high school coach, Hank Fonde. His 
seven-year record reads 52—1—2—for a 
fantastic .981 winning percentage! Who 
says absence makes the heart grow 
Fonde? 


>» Bird men: With the track ~ season 
really only beginning (as | write this), 
two high school athletes have already 
broken national records. Jim Brewer, 
pole vaulting marvel from North 
Phoenix (Ariz.) H. S., stacked 
more inches on his own record of 14 
ft. 2 in.; while Oscar Bean of Jefferson 
High, Los Angeles, added \ inch to the 
broad jump mark of 25 ft. 4% in. 


two 


+ Guess how much it costs to field a 
big-time college football team? $10,000? 
$20,000? $50,000? Nope, you're wrong. 
It costs $185,680! At least that’s what 
Oklahoma laid out for its championship 
team last season. 

The salaries of the coaches came to 
$70,600, The team gobbled up $26,645 
of food. Athletic scholarships for the 
players came to $746 a head. It cost 
$21,560 for publicity, $1,748.83 to op 
erate the press box at home games 
$10,602.04 to print and distribute the 
tickets, $3,819.40 for officials, $971.38 
for ushers, $1,000 to put the band on 
the field $2,258.68 
tooters to Dallas for the Texas game. 

Oklahoma started with 100 footballs 
at $25 each, and lost 67 of them. Game 
uniforms cost $104.87 
suits $86.72 each. 

But wait, don’t start taking up a 
collection for poor Oklahoma. Though 
it cost them almost $190,000 to field 
the team, the boys 
profit of $652,459! 


and to send the 


and practice 


came up with a 


>» Mail call: From Jim Dollarhide, Gor 
don, Nebr.: “How about a plug for 
Joe American Horse? Though a fresh- 
man, he placed second in the State 
track meet.” Well, there’s the plug-- 
but who is Mr. Horse, what school did 
he represent, and in what event did 
he compete? 

From Parker Smith, Seattle, Wash.; 
“Though basketball is over, I still think 
the U. of Washington deserves a plug. 
Maybe they didn’t finish in the.top ten, 
but they lost by only one point to 
U. C. L. A., champs of the Pacific Coast 
Conference, and beat lowa, rated No. 
4 in the land; by five points.” 


>» Okay, you baseball lawyers, Figure 
out this one: How can a pitcher strike 
out a batter on 11 pitches without a 
foul being struck? Simple: With two 
out and a man on base, the count 
goes to 3-2 and then the pitcher picks 
off the runner. Next inning, the same 
batter must lead off and the pitcher 
strikes him out after a 3-2 count. Re- 
sult: 5 pitches in one inning, 6 in the 
next—11] in all! 

Henman | 


Mastin, Sports Editor 


i" 'i“i“Teps, don't miss. 
i Fair. “Save your money. 


WMA ABHOWANI JUNCTION. (M- 
G-M. Produced by Pandro 5. Ber- 
man. Directed by George Cukor.) 
Ava Gardner and Stewart Granger 

co-star in this provocative story of In- 

dia in 1946, on the eve of her inde- 
pendence. Granger is a British colonel, 
one of the last to leave India as the 

English withdraw. Ava plays a WAC 

officer, half British, half Indian. Her 

loyalties are divided—and, in one way 
or another, so is most of the country. 

Through her eyes we get some idea 

of the enormous problem that faces 

Nehru today. It is a timely, fascinating 

film, filled with color and action. 


MiMTHE BIRDS AND BEES. (Para- 
mount. Produced by Paul Jones. Di- 
rected by Norman Taurog.) 

George Gobel finds the cards stacked 
against him in this tale. As the wealthy 
son of the “Hot Dog King,” he is fais 
bait for the gambler and his daughter, 


David Niven and Mitzi Gaynor. But 
the gambler’s daughter falls in love 
with her victim, and decides to play 
it straight. At this point, the love-strick- 
en pair are in for some heavy going. 

TV comedian George Gobel isn't 
given much to work with. His best 
scene is his first, when Gobel struggles 
up the Paramount mountain (trade 
mark). Breathing heavily, he sits down 
on the highest bump on the snowy 
peak. The rest of the movie never 
equals this moment. Two song and 
dance numbers with Miss Gaynor liven 
things up a little. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
iii" "Tops, don't miss. i i" i" Good. 
Mi Pair. Save your money. 


Drame—(D) 
mentary—(¥) 


Musical—(M) Doce 
Weatern— (W) 


Comedy (OM; 
Animate! Cartoon (A 


iii Moby Dick (D); The Great Loco 
motive Chase (D); Carousel (M); Rich 
ard II] (D); The Man Who Never Was 
(D); Oklahoma! (M); Quentin Durward 
(D); Trial (D); Marty (D) 
“iH Forbidden Planet (D); 
(D); Anything Goes (M); Seven Won 
ders of the World (Y); My Sister Eileen 
(M); The Left Hand of God (D); Ran 
som (D); Doctor at Sea (D); The Bold 
and the Brave (D) 

“Serenade (M); The Benny Goodman 
Story (M); Forever, Darling (C); Moon 
fleet (D); Land of Fury (D) 

“While the City Sleeps (D), 


Patterns 


How to avoid “lion-mane hair” 


Here's a grooming tip for social lions. 


Even the shaggiest mane looks better 
~—and stays looking better longer - 
with new Vitalis. Thanks to V-7, the 
new vreaseless grooming discovery, 
you'll avoid that oily film that makes 


folks think your hair needs washing. 


What's more, Vitalis protects your hair 
and scalp from dryness. bo it~you'll 
like it, (And so will your date. ) 


VITALIS® HAIR TONIC WITH V-7. 


ANOTHER FINE #800 - 





NEWEST 
UTILITY ERASER! 


A real “Jet” ter all-purpose, speedy 
+ erasing! Cylindrical eraser encased 
» in attractive, convenient-length, 
transparent plestic holder. Clips to 
pocket; won't roll off desks. Finest 
quality whber; choose red for pen- 
cil erasing, grey for ink and type- 
+ writing, Refills, of course. 
There's only one JET—Weldon Rob. 
erte~so be wre to ask for WW by 
name at your stationer’s. 
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Correct Mistakes in Any Language 


New York Heraid Tribune 


High school students of 30 nations take part in Berlin forum on world affairs. 


Herald Tribune Forum Abroad 


Former guests of U.S. students visit Berlin 


IGH school students from 30 na- Most of the students also managed 
tions—most of them familiar to to visit Communist-run East Berlin. 
| readers of Senior Scholastic from sev- One group, under Mrs. Helen Hiett 
eral recent Forum Topic of the Week Waller, Forum director, visited the 
discussions—visited Berlin, Germany, Communist-run Museum of German 
for five days. This was the final activity History. There. the Forum delegate 
of the 1956 Forum for High Schools, from West Germany, Christof Bertram, 
sponsored by the New York Herald 18, got into a stiff discussion with an 
BOOST YOUR Tribune. East Berlin teacher who was giving her 
POPULARITY The student delegates were invited students the Communist “line” about 


Learn play « great 
game of tennis and be- 
come «a great favorive 
with your crowd, This 
PREE book by Vinnie 
Richards, holder of 40 
championships, tells you 
how. Ilbusraced with 36 
fase-action shots and 
phows of every arip. 
You'll be amazed a how 
fast yeu can maser ten- 
ois, DUNLOP TIRE & 
RUBBER CORP. Depe. 
61, Buffalo 5, New York. 


pagan Te. 8 Rebnes Corp., Dept,.61 
Buffete 5, New Y 


Rush me your PanE Dunlop Tennis 


How w play Winning Teanis” by Vinaie 


Richards. 








PLAY 


Dunlop 





to take part in the 75th session of the 
West Berlin Student Parliarnent—a 
“mock legislature” held regularly for 
high school students in the official coun- 
cil chamber of Berlin. 

Other Berlin activities included ap- 
pearances by the students in a TV show 
and several radio broadcasts. 


World War Il. According to Mrs, Wal- 
ler, the teacher “turned bright red” 
when Christof asked her to explain the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939. The teacher 
said she didn’t know the answer to 
that one. And the East Berlin stu- 
dents, said Mrs. Waller, were obvious- 
ly shaken. 
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The Last Word 


Much to the disgust of his caddy, 
a perennial duffer was explaining the 
game to a novice. 

“Form is everything,” said the would- 
be teacher. “There's driving form, 
pitching form, putting form .. .” 

. and chloroform,” muttered the 
caddy. 
Pensacola Gosport 
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“AN IMPORTANT BOOK! 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR 
COMMERCIAL ART STUDENTS 


in actual figures of most 


. for s 
- Mistakes most ee $ make 
* Many jobs do not require Growing sbitity 
+ Do some artists earn $100,000 per year? 
ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 

— of working for art studios 

_ of working for advertising agencies 
— of free-lancing 


mis test helps you avoid mis-steps in your career 
For cloth bound edition send $2 to (postpaid) 


COMMERCIAL ARTISTS’ GUIDE, Dept. 2 
P.O. BOX 146, Grand Central Station, N. Y. C. 
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SKIN DIVING 
by Rick and Barbara Carrier 
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with every order of 
this newer-than-new 
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. and that’s what we mean! This | 
ters column, a regular featare, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. Wo 

want to know what's on your mind, 
| Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior ic, 38 W. 42nd 
| Street, New York 36, N. Y, 

| meceianll of Year 

| Dear Editor: 


| I would like to state two objections 
,to Ralph Fleming’s idea concerning a 

“Statesman of the Year; Award,” al- 
| though the idea may be a sound one. 

First of all, though it’s good to be 
serious, everyone should have some in- 
teresting diversion from the humdrum 
of everyday life. The Academy Awards 
do just that and are certainly impor- 
tant to the movie stars. 

Second, if such an award were given, 
it would create too much competition 
among statesmen. Instead of working 
on projects demanding the cooperation 
and thinking of many, they would ad- 
vocate policies that attract the public's 
/eye to themselves, Numerous. projects 


would be left undone. 


| Barbara Sablove 
West Deal, New Jersey 





One Check for Check List 
Dear Editor: 


We would like to complain about 
your movie check list. We think that 
whoever writes this list has the taste 
of tome old woman. If this is a student 
magazine why doesn't he have a list 
more to our tastes? We hope that you 
will try to correct this. 

Paul Milton 
Charles Ganett 
Catonsville (Md.) Sr 


(Paui and Charles have every right 
|to their opinion. Our film reviewer is 
a professional critic who feels that he 
has every right to his opinion. What do 
you think about the Check List?—Edi- 
tors) 


No Love for “Love” 
Dear Editor: 

The majority of your fiction is well- 
written and has a good plot. The space 
used on “Love Is Kind of Fragile” 
could have been used to more advan- 
tage on another article. 





Jerri Temples 


Lake Stevens (Wash.) H. §. 
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Smith Corona’s Silent-Super will 
speed you through assignments 
neatly and accurately. . . and 
that means better grades and 
more time for outside activities. 
Own your Silent-Super for as lit 
tle as $1.25 a week. 





H. §. 


Smith-Corona Inc Syracuse NY 


$2e2 








DONOVAN, 


star pitcher 
of the Caicago 
White Sox, says: 


“When you ay 
a good eater” 


Pitching, batting, fielding —over 9 
strenuous innings—can take a lot 
out of a fellow, expose him to se- 
rious strains. 

No matter what your eyes you 
need a good sup . And there's 
a Bike oe for every sport, right 
where you buy your sporting goods. 

Take Dick Donovan's advice . 
wes a good #u — Wear a Bike! 

More athletes have worn Bike than 
any other brand. 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
The Bike Web Company 
DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 





OFFICIAL SOFTBALL RULES 
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| 88 W. 42nd St., 


By TONY SIMON 
Director. United Notions Stomp Clubs 


dune Brings Two U.S. Issues 


Tee Late 


A professor at a medical school asked 

a student how much of a certain drug 
should be administered to a patient. 
“Five grains,” said the student. A few 
minutes later Mie student said, “Profes- 
sor, I'd like to change my answer to 
that question.” The professor, glancing 
at his watch, replied, “Never mind, 
young man, your patient has been dead 
for forty seconds.” 
- The Yellow Jacket 


How Firm a Foundation? 


“Is my son becoming well grounded 
in languages?” 

“I would put it even stronger than 
that,” replied the teacher. “I would say 
that he is actually stranded on them.” 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 





Above are two U. S. stamps which 
will be issued next month. The 9-cen- 
ter, picturing the Alamo, will be re- 
leased on June 14 at San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Once a church in San Antonio, the 
Alamo served as a fort for Texans in 
1836. In that year Texas was fighting 
for freedom from Mexican rule. Mex- 
ico ordered the fort wiped out. On 
February 23, 1836, several thousand 
Mexicans launched an all-out attack. 
By March 6, the 188 Alamo defenders, 
including Davy Crockett, were killed. 
Soon after, Texas General Sam Hous- 
ton and his army drove the Mexicans 
out of Texas. 

The 3-center, showing pronghorn 
antelopes, goes on first-day sale June 
22 at Gunnison, Colo, It's the second 
in a series of three 1956 U. S. stamps 
stressing wildlife conservation. 


ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Magnifying glass. Framed in chrome, 
it has a precision-built, high-powered‘ 
lens (2% inches in diameter). Special 
price, limited time only: 75¢. Order 
from Big Top Stump Center, 1465 Wea- 
ver St., Scarsdale, N. Y. A good buy. 

U. N. Stamp Clubs, conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines. As part of their 
1956-57 membership privileges, all new 
UNSC members receive; 25 stamps, 
each from a different country; a 12- 

ge U. N. album (1951-55); envelopes 
fe use as first-day covers; a “surprise” 

of stamps; six issues of The 
Trotter (stamp news bulletin); 
other free materials. For an 
cation, write to: U. N. Stamp 


Sending for Stamps? 
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New York 36, N. Y. 
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Have You Seen 
Katnter Wedding 


SEE 
FREES 107 0,4" co 
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colomeal empwe Catalog value $2.50 
PREE STAMP MAGAZINE Approvals 
Send 10c for handling. Act now! 

NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
St. Catharines 722, Ont, Canade 


STAMP COLLECTION “« FREE! 
More than 106 dif Peostastiog, _ 
guing — i 2 
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FREE! nine sana 
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EXOTIC STAMP CO.. Box 482-00, Coral Gables 34, Fla, 
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Touche 


The man had just bought a cigar in 
a department store and started to light it. 

“Didn't you notice the sign?” asked 
the salesgirl. 

“What!” exploded the customer, “You 
sell cigars in here, but you prohibit 
smoking?” 

The salesgirl smiled sweetly: 
also sell bath towels.” 


“We 


Canning Trade 


Pointing the Moral 


rhe young teacher had just finished 
telling a small boy in her class the story 
of a lamb that had strayed from the 
flock and been eaten by a wolf. 

“You see,” she said, “had the lamb 
been obedient and stayed in the flock, 
it would not have been eaten by the 
wolf, would it?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered the boy. “It 
would have been eaten by us.” 


Watebman - Examiner 


Daylight Insomnia 


During a conversation with an old 
friend he hadn't seen for some time, 
a Florida farmer was asked how he 
had been sleeping. 

“I sleep good nights,” he said, “and 
| sleep pretty good mornings, but after- 


: . ” 
noons I just seem to twist and turn. 
Weodmen of the World Magazine 


Lament 


Here | sit in the moonlight, 
Abandoned by women and men 
Murmuring over and over, 
“T'll never eat onions again!” 
Hammond High Heraid 





Answer to Lost Week's Crossword Puzzle 


A UiM1I U 
Cc R R 


























HAPPY VACATIONI 

This is the final issue of the cur- 
rent school year. Our first issue of 
the fall semester will be dated Sep- 
tember 13 and will arrive in the 
schools on or about opening date. 
See you in September—we hope. 
Meanwhile, to one and all our best 


wishes for a happy summer vacation! 
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“ Soft-Spoken 

In the days of the Old West, a young 
college graduate inherited a ranch and 
went out to run it. He soon discovered 
that his cattle were being rustled and 
that his neighbor, who was a notorious 
killer, was the rustler. 

Being a timid person, he was at a 
loss as to the best way to handle the 
situation. Finally, after much thought, 
he decided to send the man a letter. 
The message read; “Dear Neighbor, I 
would appreciate it very much if you 
would be more careful in the future 
about leaving your hot branding irons 
lying ardund where my stupid cattle 


can lie down on them.” 
. W. N. Goiden 


Coronet 


Poor Mary 


Mary had a little lamb, 

A lobster and some prunes, 

A glass of milk, a piece of pie, 
And then some macaroons; 

It made the naughty waiters grin 
To see her order so; 

And when they carried Mary out, 
Her face was white as snow. 


Canadien High News 


Quick Results 


A minister recently closed his radio 
sermon with the admonition: “Cast 
your bread upon the waters.” Where- 
upon an announcer stepped to the 
microphone for station identification and 
informed the audience that “This is the 
Naticnal Breadcasting Company.” 


Pipetuls 


Buttoning Up His Lip 


The pastor of a little church in Ver- 
mont was famous all over the state for 
the fact that every one of his sermons 
lasted exactly 22 minutes. Then one un- 
fortunate Sunday the sermon lasted 45 
minutes. 

At dinner his mortified wife asked 
him what had gone amiss. 

“It was one of those things,” said the 
pastor moodily. “My secret device was 
to slide a cough drop under my tongue 
just before giving the sermon. It melted 
in exactly 22 minutes. Then I knew it 
was time to stop. This morning I talked 
for over 40 minutes before I realized 
that my cough drop was a suspender 
button.” 


Cappers Weekly 





LOOK FOR THE NAME 
BRANDED ON 
EVERY LENGTH 


the choice of 
top-ranking piayere... 


VICTOR SPORTS incorporeted 
SIS S. Millerd Avenve, Cricege 32, Iino 


1FRECKLES 


Your face need not 
continue to be marred 
by freckles. For gen- 
erations and in 65 
countries Stillman’s 
as 
n brin appi- 
ness to freckled folks 
all over the world. A 
radiant, smooth, clear 
skin is a t charm. If your skin is 
spotted freckles, if it has been 
made drab, dull or rough by sun or 
wind, we suggest you try Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream. Girls, women and men 
buy it wherever toilet goods are sold. 

Write for tree 1956 bookle?, 

“BRUSH UP ON BEAUTY.” 


THE STILLMAN COMPANY 


Dept. 41 AURORA, ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO (Mee ten 
Commercial Art, Cartoory ng, 
ACAD EMY irae Zenon, Fedion 6 Magazine 
i. ne, ‘ainting, in- 
DAY aed WIGHT SCHOOL 
PUNCH TICKETS FOR PART-TIME STUDY 
All Protessional Paculty 
Write tor tree catalog 2 
a 720 RUSH ST. + CHICAGO 11, iLL. 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


| THE ART SCHOOL 
8S. in Art Teacher Education; 
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FINE ARTS 





} 
| 
) BFA. in Advertis Design, 
iliustration, and Interior Design. 
| Bachelor of Industrial Design. 


James C. Bovdreay, Deon, Brooklyn 5, M. ¥, 











A Kangaroo mother and son 
Can go merrily jumping as one, 
They're off to the store 


For a treat they adore 


Baby Ruth adds so much to the fun! 
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CURTISS CANDY COMPANY _ Otto Schnering, Founder 


4 makers of Butterfinger Coconut Grove. Caramel! Nougat Dip canay Jane Sof Pops, Fruit Drops and Mints 


Does your school, youth organization, or group need money? For complete —_ <_< 

plan, successfully employed elsewhere, write, giving your age, school g et 
of your organization and number of bers, to Curtiss Candy Company. 1101 nw. f 
Belmont Avenue, Chicago 15, Ilinois. (No obligation). Offer limited to 














TRADE MARE 


leleguide 


Behind the Scenes 
with Fess Parker 
—Disneyland 


May 30, ABC-TV, 7:30 p.m. EDT 


£ The car rocked 
: as they picked up 

speed. The pur- 

LOCOMOTIVE 


suers were gain 
CHASE 


time 
had 
broken a hole int 
the wall 
see the 


ing By the 
Andrews 


he could 
other loco 
motive darting 
after them like a 
tinv black bug 

Ziving off a cloud of smoke 
Throw some of these ties on the 

track!’ he said 

This exciting passage Is 
Chase by 
Book 


to be seen early 


from The 
Creat Locomotive MacLen 
nan Robert Teen Age 
selection this month) 
this summer as a technicolor Disney 
(Davy Crockett) 
30 Disneyland TV 


Disney will present “Behind 


movie starring Fess 
Parker. On the May 
show, M1 
the Scenes with Fess Parker 


serve as a guide and narrator for a pre 


Ww ho Ww ill 


view of the him production 
rhis story, full of action, suspense 


intrigue, danger, and real-life spies, is 


about the pursuit of a Confederate 
locomotive commandeered by a small 
group of Union men; thev have pen 
trated deep into the enemy state of 
Ceorgia to sabotage the Western and 
Atlantic Railroad, a vital Confederate 
supply line 

The Union band—21! soldiers led by 
Andrews, a | nion spy board the north 
bound train at Marietta 
April 12. 1862, and steal its locomotive 
the “General The 
one William Fulles i grimly persistent 
Southerner et ifter his 


then by 


Georgia on 


train's conductor 
kidnapped 
locomotive first on foot hand 


car, and finall iboard another locomo 
tive the iv xu 


The Northernet plant cross-ties on 
the track and t telegranh wire ty 


deter their pursuers, but the “General” 
ridge 

the “Texas,” and the “spies” do not 
have time to burn the wooden railroad 
bridges behind them, as planned. The 
Unionists are finally forced to desert the 
General” and flee 


Both book and film will 


strongly to history students, especially 


appeal 


those in junior high schoo! 
BARBARA JELINEK 


Memorial |r. H. S., Lansing, Il 
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EFFECTIVENESS 


Co VWU-LYTE IL Gives o Brighter Picture 
Co WU-LYTE IL is Lighter in Weight—Smoiter in Size 
Cc VU-LYTE I Has the Pointex® Built-In Optical Pointer 


THiS IS AN EXCITING NEW ACHIEVEMENT IN THE WORLD 
OF EDUCATION. HERE ARE JUST A FEW EXAMPLES OF WHAT 
THE VU-LYTE IT OFFERS: 


% VULYTE II DELIVERS TWICE THE 
ILLUMINATION (140 lumens) OF PRIOR 
MODELS. IT GIVES A BRILLIANT 
IMAGE ON THE SCREEN SO 
BRILLIANT THAT THE ROOM NEED 
NOT BE FULLY DARKENED! (A new 
F/3.6 lens and a new optical system make 
this possible.) The VU-LYTE TI's powerful 
illumination shows more detail in every 
projected picture, permits clear and precise 
understanding of the copy, gives closer 
communication between students and 
studies 


w VU-LYTE IT IS SMALLER, MORE 
COMPACT, LIGHTER IN WEIGHT. 
VU-LYTE IT is portable, convenient to use’ in 


every classroom. 


tw VU-LYTE IThas the built-in optical pointer 

BESELER’S EXCLUSIVE POINTEX*. A 
lear sharp arrow moves at will anywhere on 
the screen, attracts and keeps attention 
where the Teacher wants adds just the 
right amount of dramatic emphasis, 





we VU-LYTE TL has provisions to keep books 
and papers flat, in focus; elevation legs are 
individually spring loaded; the copy cooling 
mechanism is quiet; large rear-door opening 
accepts big 3-dimensional objects for 
projection, makes them easy to manipulate. 
(This lends vast new possibilities for 
projector use.) 


we VU-LYTE TI has the FEED-O-MATIC 
Conveyor, another Beseler exclusive feature 
FEED-O-MATIC automatically rolls the 
copy into position, automatically rolls it 
FEED-O-MATIC 
gives the operator smooth, untroubled 
performance 


Many other exclusive features make 
BESELER’S VULYTE [I the most functional 
of all Opaque Projectors. VUALYTE Il is a 
magnificent new instrument for Teaching 
Write Beseler for a Free Demonstration of 
the all-new VULYTET] No obligation, of 
course. Dept. 0-5 


out as new copy enters 


"Patented 





Burma: Trouble Spot (map), 329-16; U. S. 
Has Three-Way Rice Trade Deal, A5-16. 
Business, U. S.: America’s Needs and Re- 
sources, N10; *America, The Middle Way 
Dé-12; *AFL. Plus C.LO. Equals One 
(Labor merger) Dl-14; *America’s Re- 
sources (charts), N10-21; *American People 
(charts), N10-17; General Motors Income 
Sets Record, F16-23; *How We Got Where 
We Are—and Where We Are Going (chart), 
N10-16; *1956: Another Boom Year? F9- 
MM; *Productivity—Key to Welfare (charts), 
N10-22; Steel and Autos Expand, F2-18: 
*What American People Buy (charts), 

N10-18 


Senior Scholastic : 


Cambodia: *Laos and Cambodia—Neighbors 
That Pull in Different Directions (map), 
Al2-9 

Canada: DEW Line Radar Stations, A26-14; 
My3-19; Leaders of Canada and Mexico 
Meet with President Eisenhower, A12-15. 

Careers: Special Issue—Your Career, F16; 
Banker, F16-26; Careers Unlimited (Otis 
A. Crosby), F16-9T; Commercial Artist, 
F9-37; Factory (assembly line) F2-22; 
Farming, J19-6; High School Students 
Look Into Future (Institute of Student 
Opinion Poll No. 25 Shows Attitudes To- 
ward Careers), Myl0-15; Radio-TV An- 

5 nouncer, $15-26; Service Station Operator, 

Baghdad Pact: see aiso U. 8. Foreign peee: Mr2-22; ‘Truck Driver, Al3-21; Your Career: 
Nations Meet for Conference, A26-14; U. 8. F16; *Does Your High School Record Count? 
Joins, My3-18. (leaders in business, industry answer 

Balloons: see also U. 8S. Foreign Policy questions), p. 6; *Do You Want to Win a 
Cold War Balloons, Mri-3. Scholarship? (chart), p. 8; *Test Your Own 

Biographical Sketches: Career Aptitudes (interest inventory chart) 
Anderson, Homer 8., My10-10T p. 11; *Making the Most of Your Military 
Barkley, Alben, My10-18 Service (Donald W. Krimel), p. 13; *Blue 
Benson, Ezra Taft, $29-34 Shirt or White Collar? (chart); *Your Ca- 
Berkner, Rear Admiral Lioyd V., A26-12 reer, Read All About It! (information on 
Bowles, Cynthia, My3-6 vocations), p. 17 
Brownell, Herbert, J., 29-34 Caribbean Federation: *Hands Across the 
Carroll, Anna Ella, F19-16 Caribbean (map), Mr22-8. 

Chapman, Ralph, 822-6 Censorship: *Freedom of Press, D1-9. 
Dulles, John Foster, $29-34 Central Intelligence Agency (CIA): Senate 
Elstad, Dr. Leonard M., Mr22-5 Rejects CIA Watchdog, A26-16; *Watch- 
Folsom, Marion B., 529-34 dog to Watch the Watchdog, Mr22-10. 
Gronchi, President Giovanni, Mré-15 Ceylon: (map), My3-cover; *Pink Pearl of 
Haile Selassie, D6-14 the Orient, My3-10; Votes Anti-West, A19- 
Hammarskjold, Dag, 822-6 17 

Harris, Julie, Mr15-6 China: Demand by Soviet to Admit China 
Harriman, Averell, My17-19 to U.N., 06-19; Far East Trouble Brews, 
Hayes, Helen, D1i-19 F2-16; Trouble Spot (map), $29-13 

Hogan, Marion, J5-6 CIA: see Central Intelligence Agency. 
Humphrey, George M., 829-34 Cities: see also Local Government. *Our 
Hunt, Dr. Herold C., 829-10 Mushrooming Cities, 020-11. 

Twentieth Century Fund Report, N10-15; Kefauver, Estes, My17-19 Citizenship Awards: A. K. Oliver Scholar- 
“What American People Buy (charts), N- Kelso, Capt. Antoinette, 06-6 ship and Citizenship Awards (announce- 
18-21 Kitts, Willard A., 020-6 ment) 020-37; (winners), My17-26; Letter 

Arab Nations: see also Middie East Kubitschek, Juscelino, F23-7 to Editor, N3-7; Stateman of Year Award 

Antaretic: Byrd Proposes U. 8. Send Sur- Lang, Carl, My10-10T Suggestion (letters), A26-3, My10-5. 
plus Crops to Be Frozen, 013-16; U. 8 Laxness, Halidor, N10-13 Cold War: American Jazz, D8-16; *Cold War 
Assault (map), O27-11 Madison, James, F2-15 Thaws (Irving DeWitt Talmadge), S15- 

Argentina: *Argentine Story, Rise and Fall Marshall, John, 06-16 10; Sarnoff of RCA Demonstrates Plastic 
of a Dictator, 013-9; La Prensa Reappears, Miller, Dick, F9-6 Phonograph, D1-17 
F16-22; Lonardi Is New President, 06-17; Mitchell, James P., $29-24 Colonialiem: *Uncle Sam Faces Up to Co- 
New Revolt, Di-17; Revolt Overthrows Myer, Walter E., N10-3T lonialism, My17-20 
Peron, 829-9; Squeeze Play, 822-18; What Nitschke, Mrs. Willard Griffith, Myl0-10T Communism: see China, Russia, U. S. Su- 
Happened This Summer, 815-20 Norstad, Genera! Lauris, My3-35 preme Court 

Aretic: DEW Line Radar Stations to Be O'Hanlon, Redmond, My10-6 Congress at Work: special issue, Mré 
Built (map), A26-14, My3-19 Passarella, Joseph E., My10-10T *Congress and our Constitutional System 

Armed Forces Reserve Act Penney, James Cash, 829-10 (chart), Mr8é-4; *How a Bill Becomes a 
Service Riggin, Harry H., My10-10T Law (charts), Mr8-7; *How Committees 

Asia; see also specific countries. *SEATO— Romagna, Jack, $15-6 Work, Mré-6; *Lobbies, Mr8-10; *Stand- 
Link in Asia, Mri5-17 Ryan, Patrick J., F23-4 ing Committees of Congress, Mr8-6; Stream- 

Astronomy: see Science. Sagendorph, Robb, Mri-6 lining Congress, Mré-1}. 

Atomic Bombs: Can Atomic Bombs Explode Salk, Dr. Jonas E., F2-18 Conservation: Colorado River Plan Ap- 
Accidentally? ©27-31 Salvadori, Massimo, A19-6 proved (map), Mr22-13; *Water, Most 

Atomic Energy Commission, U. 8.; Dr. John Schweitzer, Dr. Albert, N3-19 Wasted Resource (chart), F9-13. 

Von Neumann (interview), N3-6 Simmon, John F., D1-8 Courts: see Judicial System 

Atomie Power: Willard A. Kitts of General Snyder, Major General Howard McC, Credit; *Tomorrow’s Money Spent Today 
Electric (interview), 020-6; Atomic Era Stahle, Nils K., D8-6 (charts), $22-12. 
and You, F16-22; Atomic Wizard (Admiral Stopp, Lt. Col. John P., J12-6 Cyprus: Crisis Sharpens, Mr22-12: 
Lioyd V. Berkner), A26-12; Atoms at Stevenson, Adlai, My17-19 Play for Cyprus (map), 06-14 
Work-—special insert (General Electric) Summerfield, Arthur, 529-34 
O20; Atoms at Work for Peace, 9822-19; Theorell, Dr. Hugo, N3-19 D 
Joba (Letter), N10-5; Tale of Two Cities Talichief, Maria, A19-16 
(History Behind the Headlines), $15-18 Tombaugh, Clyde, A5-6 DEW Line: see Radar 

Atoms-for-Peace: Atoms at Work for Peace, Uliman, James Ramsey, O13-6 Disarmament Plan; *Arms and the Kremlin, 
822-19; Peace Atoms on Way, Mré-14; Von Neumann, Dr. John, N3-8 J12-17; Conference Deadlocked, My10-17; 
Tale of Two Cities (History Behind the Wessel, Shirley, F2-6 Pope's Plan, J12-17; Red Proposal, A12- 
Headlines), 815-18. Wilson, Charles Erwin, 829-34 14; Stassen Presents Plan of Reducing 

Australia: *Case of Missing Soviet Docu- Weeks, Sinclair, S29-34 Arms and Men, A5-16; U. 8, Asks A-bomb 
ments, Di-11; Elections, J5-17. Wirth, Conrad L., Al2-6 Freeze, Mr22-12. 

Automobiles: *Breaking Highway Program Zeller, Dr. Doris, N10-6 Draft: see Military Service and Training. 
Bottleneck, My3-14; Chevrolet Has Six Jet Zinnemann, Fred, N17-6 Driver Education: Letters to Editor, J5-5, 
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A Speeds of More Than 70 Miles Per Hour? 


Accidents: Teen-Age Auto Driving (letters), (forum), F16-30 
020-6, N17-6; *Will Curfews Curb Teen-Age 
Crashes? $forum), 822-7 

Alghanistail!: *Where East Crosses West 
(map), 312-0 

Africa: see specific countries 

Agriculture;; Byrd Suggests Sending Surplus 
Crops to Antarctic, 013-16; Champion 
Ploughman, J19-6; *Colorado River Proj- 
ect Approved by Congress (map), Mr22- 
13; *Farmer, Political Problem Child, 013- 
12; *Federal Subsidies, N3-15; Flexible 
Farm Program, Mr22-13; Issues Before 
Congress, J12-11; President Offers Surplus 
Farm Products to Europe, Mr1-35; Presi- 
dent's Farm Plan J19-15; President Vetoes 
Farm Bill, A26-15; Rice Trade Deal with 
Burma and Italy, A5-16; *What the People 
Buy (charts), N10-17 

Alaska: Constitution Adopted, F16-23; State- 
heod Petition, Myb:-17 

Algeria: France ‘w-ycotts U. N. Assembly 
(map), ©O6-19; O13-14; ‘France Walks 
Tightr~pe, N10-0; Split on Algeria, F23-12 

America’s Needs and Resources: special ts- 
sue, N10; *American People (chart), N10- 
17; *How We Got Where We Are-—-and 
Where We Are Going (chart), N10-16; 
*Productivity—Key to Welfare, N10-22; 


see Military 


*Triple 


Engines, 08-17; Park Your Car Automat- Brazil: Goes to Polls, N3-18; Juscelino Ku- J12-6, F2-5, Myl0-5; *Should Driver Edu- 
jeally, Mr4é-16; Peanut Ol) to Run Cars?, 
A%-16; *Shou'd Federal Government Pro- 
hibit Manufacture of Cars Capable of 


bitschek, New President, F23-7; Revolution 
for Democracy, D1-17; *Slumbering Giant, 
F23-7 


cation Courses Be Required by Law for All 
Drivers Under 18 as a Condition for an 
Operator's License’? (forum), A19-8 





Electoral College 


Europe 


Foreign Aid 


Driving: see also Accidents. Driver Educa- 
tion (William Nash), N10-5; Reading, 
Writing, and Driving (forum), Al9-8; Re- 
plies to William Nash, D8-5; Safe-Driving 
Contests (letter), F16-34; *Should Federal 
Government Prohibit the Manufacture of 
Cars Capable of Speeds of More Than 70 
Miles Per Hour? (forum), F16-30; *Will 
— Curfews Curb Crashes (forum), 
822-7. 


Education: see also Segregation. A. K. Oli- 


ver Scholarships and Citizenship Awards, 
020-37; Colgate-Palmolive Grants, My10- 
18; Dr. Herold Hunt's Plan for Junior Col- 
leges, $29-10; Educational TV Growing, 
512-19; *Goals for American Education, 
N1i7-11; Issues Before Congress, J12-11; 
Lafayette Fellowships, 06-19; Largest Col- 
lege Scholarship Program in U. S. Estab- 
lished, S29-9; Needed: More Scientists, 
D8-16, F9-35; Needed: More Teachers, N- 
10-13; New Scholarship Program, $29-9; 
President's Proposal for Junior Colleges, 
$29-10; *12-Month School Year (forum), 
My3-7; Walter E. Myer, Publisher of 
Class Room Student Magazines Dies, N10- 
3T; White House Conference, J5-16. 


Egypt: see also Middle East. Trouble Spots 


(map), 329-20; West Helps Egypt Build 
High Dam at Aswan, F23-13. 

Eisenhower, Dwight D.: see U. 8S. Executive 
Elections: *Issues Before Congress in 1 
(election campaign material), J12-11; 
Should All State and Local Officials Be 
Elected Only in Non-Presidential Years? 
(forum), J5-7 

*Reform or Retain?, A- 
19-14. 

see also special countries. *Coun- 
cil of Europe—Toledo Style, J5-14; No 
Relief for Europe’s Cold Wave, Mré-16; 
U. 8S. Food to Cold-Wracked Europe, M1- 
35. 


Finland: New Pact with Russia, 06-17; New 


President, Dr. Urho Kekkonen, Mr1-34; 
*Scandinavian Countries . Trail Blazers 
Ir Cooperation (map), Mri-11; Trouble 
Spots in a Divided World (map), $29-22; 
*Within the Paws of Russian Bear (map), 
F16-10. 


Floods: New Disaster in Northeastern States, 


027-31; Strike West Coast, J12-19 
Insurance: Insurance Urged, $22-20: Presi- 
dent Backs Plan for Federal Disaster In- 
surance, N3-18; *Should the Federal Gov- 
ernment Make Available Federa) Flood 
Insurance? (forum), N17-7 

see U..S. Foreign Aid 
Forum Topics: Should Pay-As-You-See Tele- 
vision Be Allowed on the Air?, 815-7: Will 
Teen-Age Curfews Curb Crashes?, $22-7: 
Should State and Local Judges be Elected 
or Appointed?, O6-7; How Can the Bur- 
dens of the Presidency Be Lightened?, 
013-7; Who Should Have Control of Nat- 
ural Resources That May Be Discovered 
on the Moon?, 020-7; What Is the Best Way 
to Curb Halloween Vandalism?, 027-7: 
How Should Educational Opportunities be 
Increased for Youth of the U. 8.? (an- 
nual H. S. debate topic), N3-9; Should 
Tapping of Jury Rooms Be Permitted or 
Prohibited?, N10-7; Should the Federal 
Government Make Available Federal! Flood 
Insurance’, N17-7; Should the Federal 
Government Have the Right at Any Time 
to Withhold Information Which Does Not 
Jeopardize National Security?, D1-9; Is Our 
Present Foreign Aid Program the Best 
Way to Win Friends Abroad?, D8@-7; Should 
All State and Local Officials Be Elected 
Only in Non-Presidential Election Years’, 
J5-7; Fluoridation Health Aid or Health 
Threat?, J12-7; Should Court Trials Be 
Televised?, J19-7; Do the Olympic Games 
Promote International Good Will and Un- 
derstanding?, F2-7; Four-Cornered Look 
at the U. N. (New York Herald Tribune 
Forum), F9-7, Should Federal Government 
Prohibit Manufacture of Cars Capable of 
Speeds of More Than 70 Miles Per Hour?, 
F16-30; Should We Abolish the Conven- 
tion System for Choosing Presidential 
Candidates and Adopt Instead a Nationwide 
Presidential Primary’, F23-5; Do Ameri- 
can Teen-Agers Have Too Much Freedom? 
(N. Y¥. Herald Tribune Forum), Mri-7; 
Arab Nations and Israel (round-table dis- 
cussion) (New York Herald Tribune Fo- 
rum) Mr15-7; Should Our National Nomi- 


France 


Freedom 


Freedom of Press 


Germany 


Greece: 


Guided Missiles 


Highways 


How I Use Senior Scholastic 


Iceland 


Immigration 


Immunity Act 
Income Taxes 


nating Conventions Choose the Vice-Pres- 
idential Candidates Before Choosing the 
Presidential Nominee?, Mr22-6; Should the 
Federal Government Limit Personal In- 
come Taxes to 35 per cent of Total Earn- 
ings?, A5-7; Should the President Be Per- 
mitted to Veto Parts of a Bill Without 
Vetoing the Whole Bill?, Al2-7; Should 
Driver Education Courses Be Required by 
Law for All Drivers Under 18 as a Con- 
dition for an Operator's License?, A19-8; 
In Defense of America (Answers by Prof. 
Massimo Salvadori to Foreign Criticism 
of Capitalism), Al9-7; How Should Funds 
for Political Campaigns Be Raised, and How 
Should the Financing Be Controlled?, A- 
26-5; Should School Sessions Be Extended 
to Twelve Months to Meet Shortages in 
Classrooms and Teachers?, My3-7; Do 
Public Opinion Polls in a Presidential 
Year Serve a Worthwhile Purpose?, My- 
10-7. 

F 
see also Algeria, Morocco. Annual 
Bike Race from Paris to Nice, Al9-cov- 
er; *Boycotts U. N. Assembly because of 
Algeria (map), 013-14; Tunisia Votes pro- 
West, A5-15; United Nations Roundup, 
D8-15; *Walks a Tightrope, N10-9 
*Do American Teen-Agers Have 
Too Much Freedom? (N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une Forum), Mri-7; Letters, Mr22-2, Al2-2 
D1-9 


Geneva Conference; 1955: see International 


Conferences 

Clear up Hitler's Death, 020-14 
East; New Pact with Russia, 06-18; So- 
viet Accuses U. S. of Wiretap in Ber- 
lin, My10-17; Trouble Spot (map), 829-22; 
West; Divided by One, Germany and Se- 
curity, N17-17; Reds Nod to West Ger- 
many, 829-8; Trouble Spots (map), 529-22. 


Great Britain: see also Cyprus, Jordan. Air- 


men Make Record Trans-Atlantic Hop, 
$22-20: ‘British Caribbean Federation 
(map), Mr22-8; British Political Changes, 
Ji2-18; *Britain Tightens Her Belt, N10- 
12; Bulganin and Khrushchev Visit, My10- 
16; Death Penalty Axed, Mri-35; Declara- 
tion of Washington, F16-21; Paradise Lost 
for Eden, J19-14; President of U. 8. and 
Prime Minister Confer on World's Danger 
Spots, F16-21; Princess Margaret Now 25, 
Renounces Love for Duty, $22-20, N10-13; 
Queen's New Word, N3-19; Promises Ma- 
laya Independence by 1957, F23-13; To Be 
or Not To Be Shakespeare, J19-16; *Vic- 
tim of Prosperity, F2-9 

*Triple Play for Cyprus (map), 
06-14; Trouble Spots in a Divided World 
(map), 829-20; *Weight in Balance be- 
tween East and West (map), Mri5-9 
Army's Largest, Mré-16; 
Hydrogen Warhead, My10-16 

*Breaking Highway Program 
Bottleneck, My3-14; House Approves Bill, 
My10-18; Issues Before Congress, J12-11. 
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History Behind the Headlines: Constitutional 


King of Kings, Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, 
D8-14; Fall of an Idol—Stalin, A26-13; 
From Caucus to Jamboree, Mri5-16; Great 
Judge, Jonn Marshall, 06-16; He Loved 
His Country—Oliver Wendell Holmes, My- 
3-16; Lincoln's Unknown Soldier, Anna 
Ella Carroll, F9-16; Maltese Crossroads, 
Mr1-16; Master Builder of the Constitu- 
tion, James Madison, F2-15; Mr. American 
Number One-—-Benjamin Franklin, J12-16; 
Tale of Two Cities—Hiroshima and Geneva, 
$15-18; When a President Is Il), 020-13; 
White House Authors (Truman, Roosevelt, 
Grant, Wilson), $22-17 

Contest An- 
nouncement, 013-1T; William E. Dunwid- 
die, Neenah H. 8S., Wis., F2-10T 


' 
Parliament Asks for Withdrawal 
of NATO Troops, Al2-14; *Scandinavian 
Countries (map), My1i-11. 
*America— All Filled Up? 
(charts), A5S-12; Ex-Red, Thadeusz Kas- 
sern, vs. Red Tape Mri5-19 
see U. 8S. Supreme Court 
*Income Tax Raters—Sky 
High or Ceiling High? (forum), A5-17; 
“Middle Class” A-growin'’, Al9-19 
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India: Connecticut Yankee in India (Cyn- 
thia Bowles), My3-6; Nehru Visits Rus- 
sia, $15-19; *Neutral Between Two Giants 
(map), 119-9; Riot in Bombay, F2-17; 
Teeming India—People, Poverty & Deter- 
mination, J19-cover; Trouble Spots in a 
Divided World (map), 829-16 

Indonesia: *Democracy Comes of Age (map), 
020-9; Trouble Spots in a Divided World 
(map), 829-18. 

Industry: see also Business. America's Needs 
and Resources (special issue) N10; Atoms 
at Work (G. E. insert) 020; Cars to Run 
on Peanut Oil, A26-16; *Federal Subsidies, 
N3-15; Ford Grants to Education, J5-17; 
Ford Stock Goes on Sale, N17-16; General 
Electric (insert), F9; General Motors 
Record Income, F16-23; Record Timber 
Growth, D18-17. 

Institute of Student Opinion (ISO): see 
also Public Opinion Polis. Boys Prefer 
Regular Enlistment (results, No, 24), J19-20; 
High School Students Look Into Future 
(Poll No. 25 Shows Attitudes Toward Ca- 
reers), My10-15; Vote Your Choice on Mili- 
tary Service (announcement, Poll No. 24), 
D1-%. 

International Conferences: *All Roads Lead 
to Geneva (Big Four Foreign Ministers), 
N3-12; *America, the Middle Way, D8-12; 
Big Four Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
Divided by One, N17-17; *Bright Spots of 
1655, D8-10; *Cold War Thaws-—from San 
Francisco to Geneva, 815-10; What Hap- 
pened This Summer, 815-19. 

Israel: see also Middle East. *Arab-Israel 
Conflict ... Ticking Time Bomb (map), Al9- 
10; *Arab Nations and Israel (N. Y. Her- 
aid Tribune Forum), Mri5-7; Egypt and 
Israel Accept U. N. Plan to Lessen Ten- 
sions in El Auja Area, F9-34; Peace Plan 
for Holy Land (map), 822-18; Trouble 
Spots in a Divided World (map), 820-20; 
United Nations Censures Israe! for Viola- 
tion of Israeli-Arab Armistice, F2-16; 
What Both Sides Say—On Arab-Israel 
Conflict, Al9-13. 

Italy: see also Olympics. Pompeii a Ruin?, 
D1-19; President Visits U. S. and Canada, 
Mr6-15; Priest Wills Eyes, My10-17; Trouble 
Spots in a Divided World (map), 529-22; 
U. S. Has Three-way Rice Trade Deal, 
A5-16. 
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Jamaica: see Caribbean Federation 
Japan: Adds Island, Shikeku, N3-19; Shi- 
gemitsu’s Visit to U. 8., 822-19; Trouble 
Spots in a Divided World, 829-13 
Jam Session: If You Were a Parent of a 
Teen-Age Boy and Girl, How Much Free- 
dom Would You Give Them? (announce- 
ment), 815-30, (answers), O27-34; What Is 
Your Idea of the Ideal Teen-Age Boy or 
Girl? (announcement), 027-34, (answers), 
J5-26; What's Your Idea of the Ideal 
Teacher? (announcement), J5-6, (answers), 
F23-20; What Do You Think About "Go- 
ing Steady” (announcement), F23-21; (an- 
swers), A5-24; How Would I Change the 
High School Curriculum? (announcement), 
Ap5-24; (answers), My10-20; What Is the 
Most Valuable Experience I Had in High 
School? (announcement), My1l0-26 
Jordan: see also Middle East. King Hussein 
Dismisses Glubb Pasha, Mris-18 
Judicial System: Special Issue, O6; Great 
Judge, John Marshall (Kenneth Gould), 
06-16; *How Shall We Select Our Judges 
(forum), O6-7; *Should Tapping of Jury 
Rooms Be Permitted or Prohibited’ (fo- 
rum), N10-7; *Voice of the Constitution 
(Supreme Court), 06-9; *Umpires of Every- 
day Problems--Lower Courts (chart), O6- 
11; *Workhorses of Justice in Your Town 
Lower Courts, 06-13 
Juvenile Delinquency 
Letter, 027-5 


see also Vandalism 


t 
America's Needs and 
Resources, N10; *America, the Middle 
Way, D8-13; “AFL. Plus ClO. Equals 
One (charts), Di-14; Labor Force (chart), 
J19-18; Teamsters Flex Their Muscles, A- 
26-10; Two Million Get Pay Rise, Mri5-18: 
Wage Increases (guaranteed annual wage) 
815-21; Westinghouse Strike Events, F23- 
11, A5-16 

Laos: *Laos and Cambodia—Neighbors that 
Pull in Different Directions (map), A12-9 

Lebanon: see also Middle Fast. *Arab Na- 


Labor: Special Issue 
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tions and lerae! (N. Y. Herald Tribune Fo- 
rum), Mris-7 
Lincoln, Abraham: Lincoin’s Unknown Sol- 


(History Behind 


dier, Anna Ella Carroll 

the Headlines), F9-16 
Lobbies: Gas Lobby Criticized, Alg-19. *Look 
of Congress, Mrs- 


into the “Third House’ 
10 

Local Government: Special Issue, State and 
Local Government, J5; City Tax Bite Hits 
$64, O6-18; *48 Keystones of Our Repub- 
lie (chart), J5-0, *How Shall We Select 
Our Judges? (forum), O6-7; Our Mush- 
rooming Cities, 020-11 


M 

Malaya: At the Poles (letter), Al2-5; "Comes 
otf Age (map), Mré-18; Independence on 
the Horizon, F23-13; Offers Prize for Na- 
tional Anthem, Mr22-14; Trouble Spots in 
a Divided World (map), 829-16. 

Mexico: Largest Carved Stone, A5-Cover, 
4; *Waking Up After Long Siesta (map), 
A5-0; Western Hemisphere Meeting, A- 
12-15 

Middle East, see also specific countries 
*Arab-lerav! Conflict, Ticking Time Bomb 
(map), O2)-20; Middle Kast Arms, Tanks 
(N. ¥. Herald Tribune Forum), Mri5-7; 
Egypt and Israel Accept U. N. Plan for 
Ei Auja Area, F0-34; Eisenhower and 
Eden Confer, F16-21; *Iran Turns to West 
(map), O27-20; Middle East Arma-tanks 
for Saudi Arabia, Mri-33; Mid-East Peace 
Hopes Rise, A26-14; Peace Plan for Holy 
Land (map), 822-18; Powder Keg, A19-17; 
Trouble Spots in a Divided World (map), 
820-20; United Nations Censures Israe! 
for Violation of Israeli-Arab Armistice, 
F2-16; What Both Sides Say on Arab- 
Israel Conflict, Alg-13. 

Military Training: Army Trainee Program 
Starts, O%0-15; Attention Naval ROTC 
Candidates, N17-18; Boys Prefer Regular 
Enlistment (180 Poll #24), J19-20; Draft 
Calls Revised, Mri-35; ISO Poll No, 24 on 
Military Service (announcement), D1-34; 
(results), J19-20; *Making the Most of 
Your Military Service (Donald W. Krimel), 
Fi6-13; Navy to Call Draftees, $29-0; *Re- 
served for You--New Choices in Armed 
Forces, 815-15; Reservists to Get Raise, 
F23-13, Myl0-17; Teens Polled on Army 
Life, 319-16 

Moon: *Who Should Have Control of Nat- 
ural Resources That May Be Discovered 
on the Moon? (forum), O20-7 

Moroceo: *France Walks a Tightrope, N10- 
6: Inside Moroceo (Alison MacLeod), 8- 
22-11; North Africa-—-Tinderbox, Mr22-12: 
Pact Ende France's 44-year-old Protecto- 
rate, Mri6-17; Still in Crisis, 020-15; Sul- 
tan Back, Dl-17; *Ticking Time Bomb in 
Moreoeceo (map), 822-0; Trouble Spots in a 
Divided World (map), 013-14; What Hap- 
pered This Summer, 815-20 


N 

Natural Gas: Flare-up, F23-9; Lobby Criti- 
cized, Al9-10; President Vetoes Bill, Mri- 
a4 

Natural Resources: Special Issue, Amer- 
jea's Needs and Resources, N10; *Who 
Should Have Contrul of Natural Resources 
That May Be Discovered on the Moon? 
(forum), 020-7; *Water—-Our Most Wasted 
Resouree (chart), F9-13. 

New York Herald Tribune: *Arab Nations 
and Israel (round-table discussion), Mr15- 
7; At School Administrators Convention, 
Mr&-IT; Do American Teen-Agers Have 
Too Much Freedom?, Mri-7; *Four-Cor- 
nered Look at the U. N., F®-7; High 
School Forum, J19-3T; Overseas Students 
End Tour, AS-17; U. 8. High Schools Hosts 
to World Teens, F2-22. 

Nordic Council: *Seandinavian Countries, 
Trail Blazers in Cooperation (map), Mri- 
10 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization: Ex- 
pansion, My10-16; Ieeland Asks for With- 
drawal of Troops, Al2-14 

Norway: Russians Lose Out With Fishing 
on Norway's Shores, F16-23; *Scandinavian 
Countries, (map), Mri-10; Some Light on 
Norway (letter), Al2-2 

Nyasaland: see Africa 


° 
Oliver, Augustus K.: A. L. Oliver Seholar- 
ships and Citizenship Awards, 020-37, 
Mv i7-26 


id 

Pan American: Mexican, Canadian and U. 8 
Leaders Discuss Mutual Problems, A12-15 

Paper: *Paper World, Al2-12. 

Population: Special Issue—America's Needs 
and Resources, N10; *American People 
(charts), N10-17; Americans on the Move, 
N10-14; California Has Largest Numerical 
Gain, F2-18; *How We Got Where We Are 
and Where We Are Going (chart), N10- 
16; *Our Mushrooming Cities, 020-11; U. 
N. World Report, My1i7-18. 

Presidential Campaigns and Conventions 
Special Unit—Primaries and Conventions, 
Mri5:11-16; *Democratic Hopefuls, My17- 
19; *The Farmer, Political Problem Child, 
My10-12; *From Caucus to Jamboree ( His- 
tory Behind the Headlines), Mri5-16; 
Nixon Candidate, Myl0-18; *Nominating 
Convention — Political Merry-Go-Round, 
Mr15-13; *Preference Primaries — Spring- 
boards to Nomination (map), Mri5-11; 
*Presidential Candidates, By Convention 
or Primary? (forum), F23-5; *Vice-Presi- 
dency, Forethought or Afterthought? 
(forum), Mr22-6. ? 

Presidency: see also U. 8. Executive. *Should 
a President Be Permitted to Veto Parts 
of a Bill without Vetoing the Whole Bill? 
(forum), Al2-7. 

Primaries: see also Presidential Campaigns, 
Conventions, Special Issue, Mri5; *From 
Caucus to Jamboree (History Behind the 
Headlines), Mri5-16; *Preference Prima- 
ries-Springboards to Nomination (map), 
Mr15-11; Presidential Candidates—By Con- 
vention or Primary? (forum), F23-5. 

Prisoners of War (POWs): Brazil Offers 
Home to Korean War Prisoners, 06-19. 

Pro and Con: see Forum Topics 

Public Opinion Polls: see also Institute of 
Student Opinion. *Clue to Voting or Cue 
to Voting? (forum), My10-7. 


* 

Radar: Station to Be Built Across 
(map), A26-14, My3-19. 

Radio: see also Television. New Method of 
Sending Radio and TV Signals Overcomes 
Curvature of Earth (chart), F16-23. 

Railroads; Santa Fe Closes Land Unit, Al2- 
16 

Reeve, Joel: Pigskin Heart (story), N17-20 

Reserve Forces Act, 1955: see Military 
Training. 

Reynolds, Quentin: Secret for Two (story), 
020-26 

Rhodesia: see Africa. 

Ross, Robert: Love Is 
(story), Al9-24. 

Russia: Accuses U. 8. of Wire Tap in East 
Berlin, My10-17; *Afghanistan, Latest Tar- 
get in Soviet Campaign to Penetrate Asia 
(map), J12-0; *Arms and the Kremlin, 
312-17; *Big Four Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference Divided by One, N17-18; Big Red 
School House (H. George Classen), F23- 
5ST: Bulganin and Khrushchev Visit Britain, 
My10-16; *Case of Missing Soviet Docu- 
ments in Australia, Dl-11; Cold War Bal- 
loons, Mri-34; Czechoslavakia in Britain 
Spied on by Own Embassy, D1-18; Farm- 
ers Visit U. S., $22-19; Loan to Yugoslavia, 
My10-16; Man into Mouse, Trofim Lysenko, 
A26-15; *Molotov Slips, Apologizes, 020-14; 
More Visitors to U. S., 020-15; Nehru of In- 
dia Visits Russia, $15-19; New Pacts with 
Finland, East Germany, 06-17; Norway 
Wins in Fishing Dispute, F16-23; “Porgy” 
Goes to Moscow, $22-20; Red Disarma- 
ment Proposal, Al2-14; Reds Nod to West 
Germany, 829-8; Soviet Seaman Return 
Home, My10-17; Stalin, Fallen Red Idol, 
A5-15, Al9-17, A26-13; U. S. Rejects Offer 
of 20-Year Pact of “Friendship and Coop- 
eration,” F9-33; U. N. Delegates “Persona 
Non Grata™ to U. 8. My10-17 


Arctic 


Kind of Fragile 


s 

Saar: *Testing Ground of Western Unity 
(map), O27-9; Votes Down Proposed Plan 
to Keep Saar From Becoming Part of Ger- 
many, N3-17; Votes for Germany, J5-16 

Safety: see also Driving. *Will Teen-Age 
Cur’ews Curb Crashes? $22-7; When Is 
Speeding Speeding? (letter), Mri5-5 

Se! es: see Space. 

Saudi Arabia: see Middle East. 

Schisgall, James L.; Hard Way Out (story), 
F2-20 


Scholarships: see also Education. A. K. Oli- 
ver Scholarship and Citizenship Awards, 
02-37; Colgate-Palmolive Grants, My10- 
18; *Do You Want to Win a Scholarship 
(chart), F16-6; Lafayette Fellowships, O6- 
19; Largest College Scholarship Program 
in. U. 8. History Established, 829-9; Typi- 
cal Scholarship Opportunities (chart), 
Fi6-9, 10. 

Scholastic Magazines *Scholastic’s 35th 
Birthday (history), 020-4; 3 Prominent 
Educators Join Scholastic’s Advisory 
Council, F23-6T 

Scholastic Awards 
Art—N17-13, My11-7 
Photography—My17-10 
Writing—announcement, D8-18, F9-44 
Expository Articles—Automation: Prob- 
lem Today—Benefits Tomorrow, Honorable 
Mention (David E. Morrill, Dearborn H.S., 
Mich.), Myl7-12; Drugs on the Market, 
Honorable Mention (Blanche Greene, 
Schenectady, N. Y.), Myl7-14; Independ- 
ence for All American- Award (Ellen Bren- 
non, Pottsville, Pa.), Myi7-13; Marce! 
Marceau, Human-Comedy Artist, Honor- 
able Mention (Michael Freeman) My17-12 
Short Story, “L” Ride, Honorable Mention 
(Mary Ann Burnside, Evanston Township 
H. S., Tll., My17-24. 

SEATO: see Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty Organization. 

Sedition: Federal Government Only Has 
Power to Punish Communists, Al9-18. 

SHAPE: General Lauris Norstad Succeeds 
General Gruenther, A26-15. 

Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
Organization (SEATO): *Firm Link in 
Asia, Mri5-17. 

Space: Satellite Journey, S$15-20; *Who 
Should Have Control of Natural Resources 
That May Be Discovered on the Moon? 
(forum), O20-7. 

Spain *Spain-Crumbling 
My10-9. 

Segregation Alabama University Expels 
White Student, Mr22-14; *America Faces 
a Problem and a Challenge (charts), Mri- 
13; Bus Boycott Leader Guilty in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. A5-16; Leonard Wilson, 
Mr22-14; Lucey Protest Continues, Mr15- 
19; 96 Members of Congress Pledge to Re- 
verse Supreme Court Decision, Mr22-14; 
Travel Desegregation, D8-16; U. 8S. Su- 
preme Court Desegregates Public Parks, 
D1-18; Virginia vs. Integration, F2-17: 
What Happened This Summer, $15-21: 
WHC Committee Backs Integration, A26- 
1T 

Special Inserts and Issues: America’s Needs 
and Resources, N10; Atoms at Work (Gen- 
eral Electric), 020; Chocolate (Nestle’s), 
027; Congress at Work, Mré-4; Free and 
Inexpensive Teaching Aids, S22-21T; High- 
lights of 1955 (General Electric), F9; Key 
to Understanding World News, S29; 1956 
World Guide to Summer Study, Mr8-11T: 
Personal Story of Mr. Peanut, Mri-17; Pri- 
maries and Conventions, Mri5-11; School 
Supplies and Equipment Sources, J19-6T 
State and Local Government, J5; Suez 
Story (Suez Canal Company), D8; U. 8S 
Judiciary System, O6; Your Career, F16 
Why Get Along With Others? (General 
Electric's Answer), Mré-20 

State and Local Government: Special Issue 
J5; *Democracy at the Grass Roots (town 
and county), J5-13; *48 Keystanes of Our 
Republic (state government), J5-9; *Mode! 
Council of Europe (Toledo, Ohio), J5-14 
*Our Sprawling Cities, J5-11; *Should Al! 
State and Loca! Officials Be Elected Only 
in Non-Presidential Election Years? (fo- 
rum), J5-7 

Stories: see also Scholastic Awards Cad- 
mium-Plated Nail (Charles Einstein), Mr- 
22-18; Catalogues (George Milburn), A5- 
19; Dinner for Monsieur Martin (Georges 
Surdez), 815-24; Double Date (Peter Brac- 
kett), Ai2-20; Easy Does It! (Robert L 
McGrath), Mrl5-22; End of the Rope 
(Georges Surdez), Di-23; Every Man for 
Himself (Robert Zacks), J12-22; First Com- 
mand (Eugene Burdick) 822-21; Hard Way 
Out (James L. Schisgall), F2-20; I'll Re- 
member You (James L. Summers), N10-23; 
Last Cover (Paul Annixter), 013-18; Last 
Lap (Gene Caesar), Mri-37; Long Time to 
Wait (Mary Dirlam), F16-30; Love Is Kind 
Of Fragile (Robert M. Ross), Al9-24: My 
Uncle Horace (George H. Freitag), N3-21; 
Nest, The (Robert Zacks), F23-15: Pretti- 


Castle? (map), 





Sudan 


Subsidies 


Sweden: 


Taxes 


Traffic: see also Driving 


Tunisia 


United Nations 


est Girl at the Dance (Elsie Gould Smith), 
A26-18; Pigskin Heart, (Joel Reeve), N17- 
20; Rookie, The (Jim Dailey), 06-26; Se- 
cret for Two (Quentin Reynolds), 020-26; 
Spelling Bee (Laurene Chambers Chinn), 
027-33; Tell-Tale Heart (Edgar Allan 
Poe), F9-38: Tiger's Heart (Jim Kjel- 
gaard), J19-19; Tough Guy, My10-21; Two 
Were Left (Hugh B. Cave), Mré-22; Twi- 
light of the Wise (James Hilton), D&#-21; 
Red Sweater (Mark Hager), J5-20. 
Independence (map), J5-17; *Su- 
dan-World’s Youngest Republic (map), 
F9-10 

*Federal Subsidies—To Cut or 
Not to Cut, N3-15. 

*Scandinavian Countries, Trail 
Blazers in Cooperation (map), Mrl-10; 
Vote to Retain Driving on Left Side of 
Road, 027-31 


T 
*Income Tax Rates—Sky-High or 
Ceiling High? ‘forum), My°-7 


Trade: U. S. Has Three-Way Rice Trade 


Deal with Burma, Italy, A5-16 

Electric Traffic 
Stopper Tried in St. Louis (Mo.), Al2-15 
*France Walks Tightrope, N10-9; 
Trouble Spots (map), $29-22; Votes Pro- 
West, A5-15 


u 
*Four-Cornered Look At 
U.N. (N. Y. Herald Tribune forum), F9-7; 
*Key to U.N. (structure and functions), 
$29-29; Nations of World, $29-26; *Only 
Yesterday, S$29-24; "Organizations and 
Functions (chart), $29-31; *U. N.’s Tenth 
Anniversary (Irving D. W. Talmadge), 
815-20; Roundup, D8-15. General Assem- 
bly—*Arms and Kremlin (disarmament 
debate), J12-17; Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee Meets in London, A5-16, My10-16; 
France Boycotts Assembly, 013-14; Score- 
board, J5-16; Tenth Session Under Way, 
06-19; *U. N. Charter Revision, $29-32 
Secretariat—see also Middle East. Dag 
Hammarskjold (interview), $22-6; 
Security Council; see also Middle Fast 
*Arms and Kremlin (disarmament pro- 
gram), J12-17; Censures Israel for Viola- 
tion of Israeli-Arab Armistice, F2-16; 
UNESCO—American Legion Opposes, 027- 
30 
UNICEF *Halloween and Hooliganism 
(forum), O27-7 


United States 


Air Force—Abandons Plans for Base Near 
Wild Life Refuge, O27-31: Air Bases in 
Arctic Regions (letter), A26-3; Air Aca- 
demy Appointments Open, 06-19: Blazing 
Through Thermal Barrier, D1-19; Captain 
Antoinette Kelso (interview), 06-6; Civil 
Air Patrol, F16-24; Falcon Is Air Cadet 
Symbol, 013-16; ISO Poll No. 24 on Mili- 
tary Service (announcement), Di-34; Lt 
Col. John Paul Stapp (interview), J12-3; 
New Secretary, Donald A. Quarles, $15- 
21; Rocket Sled Dummy Test, J12-Cover: 
Wind Tunnel in Tennessee, D86-15 

Armed Services; Draft Calls Revised Mri- 
35; ISO Poll No. 24 on Military Service 
(announcement), D1-34; Answers, J19-20; 
Making the Most of Your Military Serv- 
lee (Donald W. Krimel), F16-13; *Re- 
served for You--New Choices in Armed 
Forces, 515-15; Teens Polled on Military 
Service, J19-16 

Army—Destination: Stratosphere, Mr8-16; 
Largest Guided Missile, Mr86-16; First Male 
Nurse, 020-15; Hydrogen Warhead Missile, 


My10-16; Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Ryan (in- 
terview), F23-4; Reserve Trainee Program 
Starts, 020-15; Reservists Get Raise, F23- 
13, Myl0-17; West Point Has Vacancies, 
Mr1-35; Wilber M. Brucker New Secre- 
tary, $15-21. 

Budget—*Budget Balance-Blueprint for 
1956-57 (charts), F2-12 

Cabinet-—-*Meet the Cabinet, $29-34; New 
Members, $15-21 

Congress-—*Central Intelligence Agency, 
Mr22-10; Colorado River Project Approved 
(map), Mr22-13; Flexible Price Supports 
Program Firm, Mr22-13; ‘Issues Before 
Congress in 1956, J12-11; Inauguration 
Date Set, F23-13; Natural Gas Bill Ve- 
toed, F23-9; President Proposes Federal 
Aid for School Construction, F2-18; Pres- 
ident Vetoes Farm Bill, A26-15; Reservists 
to Get Raise, F23-13, My10-17; South On 
Segregation, Mr22-14; State of the Union 
Message, J19-15 

Defense—*America, the Middle Way, D8- 
13: DEW Line Radar Stations, A26-14, My3- 
19; Secretary Charles E. Wilson, 829-34 
Economy: see also Business. *America, 
the Middle Way, D8-12; Economic Rec- 
ords Broken, 027-30; Economic State of 
Union, J5-17; *Credit, Tomorrow's Money 
Spent Today (chart), $22-12; 1954 Family 
Income, J12-19; Sharing the Risk (life in- 
surance), J19-21 

Executive—*Gettysburg, Temporary Capi- 
tal of America, N17-14; *How Can the 
Burdens of Presidency be Lightened (fo- 
rum), ©13-7; Jack Romagna (interview), 
S15-6; Maj. Gen. Howard Snyder (inter- 
view), A26-4; Plans to Ease Job, 027-30; 
Presidential Renomination, F23-11, Mri5- 
1%; President's Illness, 06-17, 013-7, 0O13- 
15; Prof. Salvadori Lecture, Al9-7; *When 
a President Is Ill (History Behind the 
Headlines), 020-13 

Foreign Aid--Aswan Dam Project in Egypt, 
F23-13; *Is Our Present Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram the Best Way to Win Friends 
Abroad? (forum), D8-7; Grants and (red- 
its (chart), 312-20 

Foreign Policy-—see also Middle East; 
*America—the Middle Way, D8-12; Can- 
ada and Mexico Leaders Meet With U. 8 
President, Al2-15; Cold War Balloons, Mr- 
1-34; Declaration of Washington, F16-21; 
Foreign Policy Debated in Senate, Mré- 
15; *Issues Before Congress in 1956, J12-11; 
*Uncle Sam Faces Up to Colonialism, 
My17-20; U. N. Soviet Delegates Unde- 
sirable in U. §&., Myl0-17; *U. S. Turns 
Down Soviet Offer of 20-Year Pact, F9-33 
Health, Education and Welfare—Dr. Her- 
old C. Hunt New Under Secretary, 829- 
10; New Secretary, M. B. Folsom, 815-21; 
*State of the Nation's Health (chart), 
J19-12 

History see also History Behind the 
Headlines. *Benjamin Franklin Meets the 
Press, J12-14; Descendants of Mayflower 
Pilgrims Make Return Pilgrimage to Hol- 
land, England, 829-10; Edison's Lab Be- 
comes Shrine, J15-18; Eisenhower Gets 
Letter About Colin P. Kelly, Ill, written 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt, F16-23; Fire 
Ruins Wayside Inn, J12-19; Grant's Tomb 
a National Monument, Mr15-19; History to 
Honor Justice Holmes, A26-16; Octagon 
House Open Again in Washington, D. C., 
D1-19; Washington's Ancestral Horne in 
England Dedicated, O6-19 

Interior Department: New National Parks, 
Big Bend and Fort Union, D1-18; Secre- 
tary Douglas McKay, 829-25 

Judicial System-—-Special issue, 06; Great 
Judge, John Marshall, 06-16; *How Shall 
We Select Our Judges? (forum), O6-7; 


Vice-Presidency 


Voting 


15-T 


*Should Tapping of Jury Rooms Be Per- 
mitted or Prohibited? (forum), N10-7; 
Umpires of Everyday Problems (state 
courts-chart), O6-11; *Voice of the Con- 
stitution, 06-9; *Workhorses of Justice in 
Your Town (lower courts), O6-13. 
Merchant Marine—Academy at Kings 
Point Becomes Permanent, F23-13; Landy 
Cleared, 815-21, 013-15 

Military Service: see Military Training 
National Parks: see also U. 8. Department 
of the Interior. Conrad L. Wirth /(inter- 
views), Al2-6 

Navy: Attention Naval ROTC Candidates, 
N17-18; Forrestal Is Newest Giant Car- 
rier, 013-15; Landy Cleared, $12-21, O13- 
15; One-Man Helicopter, Mr22-12; Patrol 
Boats Named After U. 8. Cities, F16-23; 
Saratoga Commissioned, 020-16; A26-15; 
Submarine Sets New Diving Record, 522- 
20; To Call Draftees, 829-9 

Post Office—*Federal Subsidies—-To Cut 
or Not to Cut, N3-15; Mail Christmas Cards 
Early, D8-17; Secretary Arthur Summer- 
field, $29-34; Stamp Collectors’ Paradise 
in Antaretic, 013-16 

State Department: see also U. 8. Foreign 
Policy. *America, the Middle Way, D8-12; 
*Bright Spots of 1955, D8-10; Ex-Red 
Kassern vs. Red Tape, Mri5-18; John 
Foster Dulles, 829-34; John F.. Simmons 
(interview), D1-8 

Supreme Court: Special Issue, Our Judi- 
cial System, O6; *America Faces a Prob- 
lem and a Challenge (charts), Mri-13;, De 
cision Frees Turncoats, D1-18; Declare 
Immunity Act of 1954 Constitutional, Al2 
15; Federal Government Only Has Powe: 
to Punish Communists, Al9-i3; Provoo Set 
Free by Court, N3-18 

Treasury: Electric Machine Writes U. 8 
Checks, 027-31; Family Income, 1954, J12- 
19: *Federal Subsidies—-To Cut or Not to 
Cut, N3-15; Gets Official Name, A26-16 
Government Goes “Pay As You Get" J12 
19; *Income Tax Rates—Sky High or Cell 
ing High? (forum), AS-7; Secretary George 
M Humphrey, 829-34; To Print Less 
Money, 06-19; Uncle Sam Short on Pen 
nies, J5-18 


Vv 


Vandalism: *What Is the Best Way to Curb 


Halloween Vandalism?, (forum), O27-7 


Veto: *Should a President Be Permitted to 


Veto Parts of a Bill Without Vetoing 
Whole Bill? (forum), Al2-7 

*Vice-Presidency, Fore 
thought or Afterthought? (forum), Mr22-6 


Viet Nam: Bao Dai Bows to Diem, N3-17 


*World's Newest Republic (map), N17-9 
Kentucky 18's Get Vote, D1-18 
*Opinion Polls—Clue to Voting or Cue 
to Voting? (forum) My1l0-7 


W-Y-Z 


Water: Most Wasted Resource (chart), F9 
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Your Career: see Careers 
Your Key to Understanding World News 


special issue (829). Trouble Spots in a 
Divided World, p. 11; Maps, pp. 13-19 
Iron Curtain Splits Europe in Two, p. 21 
Middle East, p. 23; Only Yesterday (time 
capsule of important events—1939-1955) 
p. 24; Nations of the World, p. 26; Key to 
the United Nations, p. 20; U. N.--Ite Or- 
ganizations and Functions, p. 31; U. N 
Charter Revision, p. 32; Meet the VU. & 
Cabinet, p. %4; “ABC's of Government 
p. 36; Words in the News, p. @ 


Yugoslavia: Loan from Russia, My 10-16 


Trouble Spote in a Divided World, 820-20 


LISTENABLES AND LOOKABLES APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER 





All times shown ore current in Eastern Zone 


WEDNESDAY MAY 16 

7:00 a.m, (NBC-TV) Teday: “Today Is in 
Town” at Atlanta, Ga. Two-day profile 

6:00 pm. (NBC-TY) Sereen Directors 
Playhouse; “The Dream,” a boy's search 
for his father, starring 17-year-old Sa! 
Mineo. Mineo also stars in the forth 
coming Reginald Rose TV-play-turned 
movie, “Crime in the Streets,” To con 
trast film and video treatments, read 
Rose's new collection, Six Television 
Piays (Simon & Schuster, $3.95), among 
which are “Crime in the Streets,” 
“Twelve Angry Men,” “The Remark- 
able Incident at Carson Corners,” and 
“An Almanac of Liberty.” Teen-agers 
can understand drama better through 
an analysis of Mineo’s many roles and 
considerable talent 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 20th Century Fox 
Hour: Richard Conte. Lizabeth Scott 
and Richard Eyer, 10-year-old actc’, 
star in “Overnight Haul,” a story of 
near tragedy for the son on a trucking 
assignment with hie father 


THURSDAY MAY 17 

10 p.m. (CBS-TV) See It Now: Last in a 
two-part study of Africa -— Algeria, 
Libya, £ t, the Sudan, Ethiopia and 
Uganda y is Africa crucial in the 
future of the world? “The Sleeping 
Giant” is larger than the United States, 
Western Europe, China and India com- 
bined, Her great natural resources com- 
prise some of the most strategic raw 
materials—uranium, manganese, rub- 
ber, high grade iron ore, Colonialism, 
long a dominant force in the develop- 
ment of these resources, is under at- 
tack on all sides. Americans who value 
their birthright of liberty will want 
to know what the last great groups of 
people without freedom are doing to 
win their liberties. See Africa also in 
yrint: Junior Scholastic, May 17 (Li 
veria), World Week, May 10 (Union of 
South Africa) 


SATURDAY MAY 19 

12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Captain Gallant of 
the Foreign Legion: Buster Crabbe, a 
former Olympic swimming champion 
is an American adventurer in Foreign 
Legion stories of bravery and intrigue 
His ll-year-old son Cu lays a boy 
adop by the Captain after his own 
father, a Legion officer, is killed 

5:30 pm. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wisard: Don 
Herbert discusses machines that think 
the story of electronic computers. May 
26: Growing plants. June 2: Science 
and baseball 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) George Gobel Show: 
George salutes Little League Basebal! 


SUNDAY MAY 20 
12:00 noon (CBS-TV) Let's Take a Trip: 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. 
Excellent companion assignment to 
Wide, Wide World's visit to General 
Motors’ Research Center (see below). 
Highly recommended for social studies 
2.05 om. (CBS) Werld Music Festivals: 
Fourth consecutive year of outstandin 
series of musical journeys. Act Ul o 

Wagner's “Die Goetterdaemmer 

with Kirsten Flagstad as a le 
and Set Svanholm as Siegfried, re- 
corded in Oslo 


1:00 (NBC-TV) Wits, w wi Y 
wil originate from GM's 
Center near Detroit. Each pickup 


begin in Detroit, then switch to dif- 
ferent locale for a follow-up. Studies 
in smog will be shown at the Center, 
followed by @ remote from Los Angeles 
to show what's being done there. Diesel 
engines will be studied in Detroit. Then 
the show will shift to waters 60 miles 
off Louisiana to show such engines 
being used to drill for oil There wil! 
be an engine race at the Eglin Ai: 
Force Base, Fla. Engineers race out or 


Sal Mineo, 17, “Oscar” nominee for Rebe/ 
Without a Cause, stars in The Dream. 


the field, 
install a new one. First plane off the 
ground wins the contest. Show will 
visit Indianapolis for soap box derby 
tryouts after seeing the latest Firebird 
car in Detroit, Entitled “A Promise for 
America,” this program is a dedication 
of GM's new $100,000,000, 500-acre re- 
search establishment. A must for social 
studies classes 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Telephone Time: 
stories with narrator John Nesbitt. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
“Doolittle Takes Off for Tokyo.” May 


remove a ® gens s engine and 





POINT OF VIEW 
As we close a year of previewing, the 


present severe! spectaculors, 

Guild plays, Metropolitan 

John Daly documentaries. CBS begins a 
weekly, 90-minute series, “Playhouse 90,” 





June 5 








27: “Benjamin Franklin Ex 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Fameus 
val; “In Which We Serve,” Noel Cow- 
ard’s film. (‘NBC-TV) Sunday Spec- 
tacular: Maurice Chevalier. 


MONDAY MAY 21 

11:35 a.m. (ABC) Presenting Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke: The famous actor relates 
little-known, ten-mintte stories about 
the lives of famous men. Monday 
through Friday. Also a similar series 
weekday evenings, except Wednesday 
10:04-10: ee “zr 

7:30 p.m Mysterytime: A new 
series of = camarete programs, Mon 
day through Friday 

8:15 p.m. (NBC) The Bosten Pops. Con 
tinues through July 9. 

10:00 p.m, (CBS-TV) Studie One: “The 
Star Spatigied Soldier,” by David Swift 
a story of life in a military academy 
a highly dangerous weapon looks sur- 
prisingly like the cafeteria’s unusual 
new coffee urn. May 28: “The Tempta- 
tion of Harry Ashcroft” is about a sub- 
urban hardware store owner and his 
scheming wife who wants a more “suc- 
cessful” husband. June 4: “The Power’ 
is the story of a young professor wh: 
must discover which of his colleague 
possesses the diabolical ability to con- 
trol the minds of others. June 11: Rob 
ert Herridge, brilliant originator of 
Camera Three, takes over this serie 
for the summer 


TUESDAY 

11:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: A new fea 
ture, “Home in the West,” will deal 
with Western life and activities. Every 
Tuesday and Thursday. Produced in 
conjunction with Sunset Magazine. Thi 
is an important development, a further 
step in the regionalization of TV; teach- 
ers ought to encourage this attempt of 
the NB magazine shows to cast of! 
their New Yorker blinders and see hov 
variously the rest of the U.S. lives 


WEDNESDAY MAY 23 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. Steel Hour 
Jackie Cooper and Gracie Fields in 
James M. Barrie's play, “The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals,” a poignant story 
of loneliness and belonging, often found 
in high school anthologies 


WATCH FOR THESE 

May 27 (CBS) World Music Festivals: 
irst in a four-part Mozart festiva! 
from Salzburg. 

May 28 (NBC- 
“Bloomer Girl,’ 
(ABC-TV) Disneyland: “The 

Locomotive Chase.” See Tele- 

age 11-T. 

June 1 S-TV) Playhouse of Stars 
Re 7 St James Dean in “The Un- 
lighted Road.” 

June 2 (CBS-TV) Ford Star Jubilee 
John Hersey’s “A Bell for Adano.” 

June 4 (ABC-TV) Film Fair: D. H. Law- 
rence’s “A @ Routing Horse Winner.” 

‘ABC-TV) Temerrow’s Careers: 
Politics. 

June 5 (NBC) Biography in Sound: Rob- 
bert Benchle 

June 14 (CBS-TV) The Victor 
Show: An hour of the zany Dane. 

July 4 (NBC-TV) Home: In June, the 
program will select two women dele- 
gates, one a Democrat from the West 
Coast and the other a Republican from 
the East who will represent their states 
at the party convenions in August. 
Home will follow the ladies throughout 
the entire campaign—by means of guest 
appearances, film and remote telecasts 
an imaginative way to reveal the per- 
sonal impact of an election. The Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System (485 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 22) has pre- 
pared, in conjunction with Citizenship 
Associates, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, an excellent 30- pamphlet, 
— 1956 Presidential tion: Vol- 

I, Primaries 


and 
Sona for your copy. 


riments 
lim Festi- 


MAY 22 


) Producers’ Showcase 


May 30 
Great 
guide wt 


Borge 


Conventions.” 


National Redic and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed ence each semester. 





By THOMAS F. HOGAN 


Our 
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Geod design helps make U.S. textbooks best in world. Three 
above are among 55 top selections of 17th Textbook Clinic. 


Has 200 Textbooks 


ECAUSE we use the multi-book 

approach in our teaching of history, 
we feel it imperative to have sufficient 
books available at all times. Therefore, 
we have in our classroom library some 
200 “textbooks” ranging from fourth 
grade level to the college level. 

Our second library section consists 
mainly of biographies, auto- 
biographies, historical fiction, pictorial 
books, and magazines. There are about 
100 books. These books are in constant 
use every class period and many are 
taken out almost every night to be used 
as research material 

Why do we emphasize the classroom 
library? How does it relate to the school 
and public library? 

We use an approach to the teaching 
of history called the group-unit method. 
We define this as follows 


novels, 


Thomas F. Hogan teaches social 
studies at the Mill Plain School, Fair 
held, Conn 


“The group unit is an integral combi- 
nation of the most democratic method 
of group instruction and the educational 
unit based on a specific amount of 
work covered during some designated 
time duration of variable length. This 
system of teaching is based on pupil- 
teacher planning and organization, with 
shared responsibility. It contrasts with 
the question-answet technique, rote- 
memory idea, and the one-book ap- 
proach, which, even in this day and 
age, unfortunately persist.” 

To operate the group-unit method 
effectively requires a classroom library. 
The books are there and can be used 
by the students during class and can be 
checked out every night for use at 
home. Perhaps, more than any other 
facility, the room library aids students 
to participate in intelligent discussions 
and assume responsibilities of wise 
leadership. 

Each class has a library committee 
which is headed by a chairman. The 





Disc Talk 


HIS dramatization of Meindert De- 

Jongs Newbery Award-winning chil- , 
dren's book, The Wheel on the School, 
is a thoroughly delightful record (New- 
bery Award NALP 1001). 
Perhaps author DeJong’s accolade, “The 
record captures the heart of the book,’ 
is the highest tribute, since the book has 
a big, warm heart, indeed. The Whee} 
on the School recounts how a group of 
Dutch school children from the fishing 
village of Shora succeed in getting some 
storks to build their nests on the roof- 
tops. Since these good luck birds had 
deserted the village many years earlier, 
the children’s achievement is hailed by 
the villagers. 

The performances, under the direc- 
tion of Robert Lewis Shayon, “Saturday 
Review” TV critic, have charming spon- 


Records, 


Recording of 
Award- 
winning 


book 


taneity. The famous Amsterdam Con 
certgebouw Orchestra provides fine 
musical bridges; the Netherlands Infor- 
mation Service, authentic sound effects 
from Holland. Dutch children 
tribute an infectious clap-song climax. 
A pamphlet of helpful teaching aids 
accompanies the record, which is cer- 
tain to please any youngster in the 
fourth to sixth grade range. 

H. B. MaLoney 

Cooley H. S., Detroit 


con 


students are allowed to take out books 
at the end of the day. Each morning 
the books are col.ected by the commit 
tee and returned to their shelves in the 
social studies room, 

Three years ago, with the help of the 
principal, we put this classroom library 
into practice, Some money was appro 
priated for books and magazines. Some 
books are borrowed from the school 
and town libraries. (We are allowed to 
borrow books for periods ranging up to 
six weeks.) Mrs. James Truslow Adams, 
widow of the historian, is a contributor 
The children watch for sales where 
books may be purchased at bargain 
rates, Some pupils organized a book 
drive and went to homes where they 
knew appropriate books were available 

This is the students’ library and they 
get acquainted with the books, learn 
how to use them and how to take care 
of them. The slow reader with a little 
instruction and guidance learns to seek 
out books on his own level. 

A classroom library also provides one 
of the least expensive and most flexible 
services for talented children, The room 
library enables such gifted students to 
explore new fields as rapidly as their 
capacity permits. 

Now, what about library relations? 
Our school has an excellent library for 
a K-8 school, and we work closely with 
it. Both school and town libraries play 
important roles. Maintaining the class 
room library depends on the coopera 
tion of teacher and librarian, and the 
understanding by the librarian of the 
need of duplicates in the classroom 
library—often six, eight or ten copies of 
books most frequently used, Its success 
also depends on the librarian’s aware 
ness of problems of instruction, either 
by visits to the classroom or through 
frequent talks with the instructor 

What the classroom library does for 
our students was best stated by George 
Boas: “A library is a group of thoughts 
waited to be kindled into light by con 
tact with human minds,” 
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COMING TO NEW YORK? 
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story hotel. All rooms 
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“COUNTRY SCHOOL” 
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Film Has Changed! 


i‘ you “wear a camera you will need 
to know about the treasury of new 
film. 

For ‘the color enthusiasts, there ar 
four excellent films: the new Ansco 
chrome, replacing Ansco Color; the 
new fast Ektachrome E-2; Kodachrome 
and Kodacolor. Anscochrome and Ekta 
faster than the older films 
For daylight shooting, set the meter on 
A.S.A; 32. The Kodacolor, which 
produces prints slides, is much 
can use Kodacolor 
with flash or flood 
It also works 


new 
not 
improved. You now 
outdoprs, or indoors, 
without a conversion filter. 
well in simple cameras. 

Which film to use is a matter of pei 
sonal preference. Anscochrome and Ek 
tachrome are to be preferred when light 
ing conditions are adverse. They also 
have a greater latitude than 
Kodachrome. In other words, 
be about one F stop off without getting 
into | trouble. Anscochrome seems to 
produce softes especially with 
the reds and yellows. Ektachrome 
while appearing softer than Koda- 
chrome, gives rich reds. Kodachrome, 
unless it is over-exposed, renders sharp 
crisp images and deep rich colors. Day- 
light type Kodachrome 
changed. 

Indoor color is now called Type F 
instead of Type A. But the old Type 
filter should not be used with Type F 
film. In its place, the 85C or Type F 
filter is needed to convert film 
for daylight shooting 

Regarding the 


exposure 
you can 


tones, 


remains un 


indoor 


new color processing 
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Circular on typewriters 
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information on “JAlway Tour of Japon 
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moterials, 
Scholastic Teacher, 
will receive free aids 


arrangements, you 
LO cents 
more on a 20 ex 


roll; for a 


36 exposure roll, 15 


now pay 


posure 


cents Ansco 


otters 
ing bulk film 


rore 


a mone vV-SaVy 


deal 
Koda 


Save 


If you use 
chrome you 
three cents 


slide 


Films for 


per 
roll, 


white 


36 exposure 
black photog 
also changed. Plus-X 1s 
A.S.A. for daylight and 64 
tungsten. Verichrome is now panchro 
matic and has the same characteristic 
as Plus-X. Both are good for all-around 
Panatomic-X is faster and is 
a splendid, thin-emulsion type, fine 
Tri-X has taken the place of 
Super-XX. With its 200 A.S.A. day 
light—160 tungsten rating, Tri-X is 
great for dim or natural light. This in 
dex is conservatively low! 

What can the novice do, faced with 
such a bewildering assortment? (1) 
Settle on one, or possibly two films, 
and get thoroughly acquainted with 
them. (2) Save ard study the leaflet of 
information that comes with the film 
(3) Learn to use the light meter, or a 
printed exposure guide, preferably both 
(4) Try out a roll or two of film before 
vacationing. (5) In the dazzling sun 
check your meter readings against the 
manufacturer's on the leaflet.—Joun | 
Photography Dept., Evans 
Township H. $ 
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